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Exports Register Small Drop From 1947—But Big Gain Over Prewar 


U. S. Trade in Photographic Goods 
in 1948 Shows Striking Trends 


GeorcE R. DONNELLY 


MOTION PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHIC BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, 

OFFICE OF INTERNAT IONAL TRADE, 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COM MERCE 


- 

— STATES EXPORTS of 
photographic goods, except motion-pic- 
ture, during 1948 reached the second 
largest volume since the early 1920's, 
when this group was beginning to be 
separately classified in foreign-trade 
statistics. Exports for this group totaled 
$28,319,647 in 1948, or only 8.7 percent 
less than 1947, the previous peak year 
(see tables 1 and 2). 


TABLE 1.—United States Foreign Trade in 





Photographic Goods (Earcept Motion 
Picture) 
Year Exports Imports 

1987 $8, 786, 431 $5, 82S, 105 
1938 & 129 S37 6, 520, S48 
1989 S, 615, 679 5, 919, 428 
1940 7, 917, 742 1, 068, 637 
1946 19, 622, 784 
1947 ! 31, 004, 584 2 33 
1948 ! 28, 319, 647 

Preliminary, subject to change 

Source: 1937-40, Foreign Commerce and Navigation 


of the United States; 1946-48, Bureau of the Census, 
United States Export and Import Statistics 


The value of exports for 1948 was sub- 
stantially greater than before the war— 
owing not only to a higher price level 
but also to an expansion in volume of 
trade. In most instances it is not pos- 
sible to show the increase in units, be- 
cause unit measure changes. The 1948 
figure is three times as great as that for 
the prewar peak year of 1937, when ex- 
ports exceeded those in the later crisis- 
year of 1939 by less than 2 percent. 

On the other hand, United States 
imports of still-picture photographic 
goods during 1948 were valued at $3,890,- 
25l—an increase of $1,556,501, or 66.7 
percent, over 1947 (table 5). Increased 
production of cameras in Germany and 
Japan, which permitted an increase in 
exports to the United States, constituted 
one of the reasons for this substantial 
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gain in imports. This total, however, is 
only about one-half the total imports of 
the previous peak year, 1937. 


Main Trends of Export Trade 


UNITED STATES photographic goods 
have been denied importation by numer- 
ous countries through such instrumen- 
talities as high tariffs, import restric- 
tions, or programs for protecting and 
promoting their domestic industries. 
Despite the many obstacles, photographic 
apparatus, equipment, accessories, and 
supplies are still being widely distributed 
abroad (see table 3). Latin America 
continues to increase its postwar imports 
and supplants Europe as our best export 
market area. Sales to Latin America 
were valued at $11,965,341 in 1948, and 
accounted for 42.2 percent of the total 
trade as compared with only 26.5 percent 
in 1939. 

Shipments to the area comprising 
Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, and 
St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands increased 


from $1,693,207 in 1939 to $5,531,550 in 
1948, while exports to Europe in 1948 
were valued at $3,358,313, or 42 percent 
less than in 1947 but 12.3 percent above 
the 1939 total. 

Exports to Asia constituted 19 percent 
of our total trade in photographic goods 
in 1948 and represented more than four 
times the 1939 shipments. Purchases by 
Africa were also more than four times 
the 1939 total of $462,915 whereas our 
exports to Oceania (mainly Australia 
and New Zealand) declined substan- 
tially—largely as a result of domestic 
production and the existence of trade 
and exchange restrictions. 

U. S. cameras sold abroad numbered 
498,862 valued at $4,207,953 in 1948— 
representing a 26.9 percent decrease by 
volume, but only 7.9 percent by value, 
compared with 1947. Although in- 
creases were recorded in shipments of 
aerial, professional, and box-type cam- 
eras, they were not sufficient to overcome 
the drop in sales of other types of cam- 
eras, for amateurs. 





British plant of a U. S. photographic-goods concern. 




















TABLE 2.—Summary of United States Exports of Photographic Goods (Except Motion- The 12,561 projectors (other than . 
Picture) motion-picture) exported during 194 
eee with a value of $604,910 representeg a C 
1939 1947 | 1948 ! much smaller number than the 29375 _ 
Item Se . valued at $933,148, for 1947. Although Ci 

Bee | Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Canada, Mexico, and Brazil continue to picti 
SE | | be the leading markets, sales to these halt 

Aerial. __.-.__.............-.number Ss. @) , Wl | $142, 350 199 $239, 682 countries dec'ined 355 percent from rese 

ee and professional ?__do | 715 | $651, 768 2, 820 556, 610 1, 545 708, 892 1947 figures. the hibi 
ee | oe tee Re ee Soe caer me oe 
Projectors, ‘iar thon tention pistace } seins } et ener paratus, accessories, and Supplies were ~ 
fisitehs iain itl tateaat number._| (*) | 730,444 | 29, 375 933, 148 12, 561 604, 910 valued at $7,171,364 during 1948—a syb. tive 

: - , — i eee ‘ : , car 

Cartridge and roll ___ ---8q. ft_.| 11,710,650 | 2, 280,842 | 16, 342, 76 4,099,812 | 10,251,960 | 3, 623, 008 stantial decrease compared with $9,059. 

X-ray * __- i Sey 1,013, 744 | 16, 852, 027 4,072,928 | 20, 699, 812 §, 433, 387 i . rep] 
Dey ate ne | One somin| ‘separ | sewe| “ists ine market, declined only o aune at | Jan 
Photographic paper *___-________ do-___| 1,189, 904 |  gga’a79 | 99.651.390 | 4.359.145 | 82,847,954 | 4, 104. 485 ing market, declined only a little, going mat 
Other photographic apparatus and goods_| 1, 339, 921 9, 050, 767 7, 171, 364 from $1,959,335 for 1947 to $1,827,739, ime 

Total. - | 8, 615, 679 31, 004, 584 28, 319, 647 Shipments to the Union of South Africa 30, 

SANS SRNL PE rere eae x on the other hand continued to jp. Uni 

Preliminary, subject to change. 7 Number of dozens in 1939; square feet in 1947 and 1948. s : : 

2 Aerial semen Wat caparted cay 1939, but Pl aes in pounds in 1939; square feet in 1947 and crease—being valued in 1946 at $304,004: pho 
vsdneludes studio, photoengraving, co-operate, and ie 1939, Foreign Commerce and Navigation of oo a — a | 
mercial use. : ie , the United States; 1947 and 1948, Bureau of the Census, $577,763. Mexico, Brazil, and the United ri 

g SEAT et sapected tn 2000. rete a Exports of Domestic and Foreign Mer- Kingdom, our second, fourth, and fifth A 

5 Number of sheets in 1939; square feet in 1947 and 1948. best markets, all took less in 1948. tha 

Exports of still-picture photographic ess 

Aerial cameras were shipped prin- toms and exchange privileges for raw goods in 1949 undoubtedly will show a ma. 
cipally to Argentina, Canada, and materials that cannot be obtaincd in further decrease in most c’assifications per 
Sweden; professional cameras, to Can- Argentina. comprising this general group. It is be- for 
ada, Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba; amateur Foreign sales of United States photo- lieved, however, that the sensitized-ma- tha 
cameras, including box types, were sold graphic dry plates during 1948 amounted terials group will in general hold to 1948 Un 
to Mexico, Brazil, the Union of South to $155,158, a substantial drop from totals, especially X-ray film, which js dol 
Africa, Venezuela, and Canada. $582,117 for 1947. The increased de- becoming available in greater quantity Th 

There were 16,427,972 square feet of mand for United States dry plates in for export. mu 
cartridge or rolls and packs or sheets, Canada, however, resulted in exports to The most important obstacle to the wa 
including X-ray, of sensitized film (not that country registering a slight gain— maintenance of the current rate of our all 
exposed) exported during 1948, valued at $52,300 compared with $45,627 during exports is the foreign-exchange situa- ( 
$5,416,056, compared with 23,878,143 1947. Substantial decreases were re- tion. During the past few years United Go 
square feet valued at $6,058,539 for 1947 corded in shipments to Brazil and Ar- States goods were purchased by many reg 
(table 4). The principal markets for gentina, which in 1947 took more than foreign countries at a much greater rate an 
roll films and packs were Mexico, the 56 percent by va‘ue of exports of this than was anticipated by their govern- pr: 
Philippine Republic, Canada, and Brazil. item. ments, so that dollar reserves are now col 

Exports of X-ray films reached a new Shipments of photographic paper also becoming depleted—and the immediate a 
all-time high in 1948, recording a gain decreased, for sales abroad during 1948 prospects for improvement are not he 
of 13.3 percent over the 1947 value of were valued at $4,104,485 compared with encouraging. lis 
$4,072,928. Total shipments of X-ray $4,356,145 for 1947. The chief pur- In setting up the list of preferred co 
film amounted to 20,699,812 square feet, chasers of photographic paper were products for exchange control, the po'icy cl 
compared with 16,852,027 square feet in Canada, Mexico, the Philippine Republic, in several foreign countries was to in- co 
1947. (No comparison can be made with and Brazil. clude still-picture photographic goods in 
prewar figures, inasmuch as the quantity The value of camera parts, except the “nonessential” or “luxury” group. bu 
exported during that period was ex- lenses, exported declined in 1948 to $1,- This created considerable hardship on au 
pressed in “number of sheets.”) Canada 226,335 from $1,382,076 for 1947. Canada many professional, commercial, and in- or 
and Argentina were our two best markets and the United Kingdom continued to Custrial users of photographic goods and fo 
and purchased 30.3 percent of the export be the principal markets, accounting for resulted in appropriate chances being pe 
total. Shipments to the former in 1948 67 percent of the export total. made in the priority lists. PI 
were valued at $1,000,602, a small in- as 
crease over 1947, and to the latter $646,- TaBLe 3.—Distribution of United States Exports of Photographic Goods (Eacept Motion- fe 
$69, a decrease of about 10 percent. Picture) s¢ 
Other leading markets are Brazil, Korea, nt 
the Union of South Africa, the Nether- main 1947 1 1948 B 
lands, and Mexico, all of which increased oo 
their 1948 purchases over 1947. asiiiinnciamasena ‘ed Percent | yay Percent| ya Percent 

As regards Argentina, a further sub- - of total me | of total we | of total I 
stantial decrease may be expected in our ae aides cae Satine ‘ Gs Borage al g 
trade with that country. The Secre- Latin America 2, 283, 038 28.5 | 12,087, 28 9.0 | 11,965, 341 42.2 a 
tariat of Industry and Commerce, by de- a 1 hs 466 if 3 : a0 213 5 | 5.306.715 10 0 a 
cree No. 2680 of February 3, 1949, de- —— veania he ee ee ” 
clared the manufacture of X-ray film _ :; — t 
to be “of public interest” and limited its cas 8,615,679 | 100.0 | 31,004,584) 100.0 | 28,319,647 100.0 
importation so that the domestic indus- haieiiatiaene atten te cheans Simens'tiee: Warten Cammmares and Neve ; 
try may enjoy favorable opportunities 2Includes Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, St the United States; 1947 and 1948, Bureau of the Census, 

a Pierre, and Miquelon Islands United States Exports of Domestic and Foreign Mer- ii 
for development. It also provides cus- chandise. 
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Salient Facts About Major 
Markets 


Canada 

Canada, our leading market for still- 
picture photographic goods, in order to 
halt the Dominion’s rapidly dwindling 
reserves of United States dollars, pro- 
hibited the importation of cameras, ex- 
cept for professional use, on November 
18, 1947. This prohibition, which effec- 
tively reduced United States exports of 
cameras during 1948, was rescinded and 
replaced by an import quota, effective 
January 1, 1949. The quota is approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the dollar value of 
imports during the base year ended June 
30, 1947. No other restrictions apply to 
United States exports of still-picture 
photographic goods to Canada. 


Argentina 

Argentina, in June 1948, announced 
that it was issuing import permits for 
essential items only. No official infor- 
mation is available as to the number of 
permits, if any, that have been issued 
for photographic goods, but it is believed 
that such as have been shipped from the 
United States have been paid for from 
dollar accounts already’ established. 
This procedure was permissible inas- 
much as no exchange was involved, but 
was stopped on February 1, 1949, when 
all exchange permits were cancelled. 

On March 21, 1949, the Argentine 
Government announced its new import 
regulations. In revalidating old permits 
and considering new _ applications, 
priority will be given highly essential 
commodities specified on a new list of 
scores of articles to maintain public 
health and economic activity. For this 
list, preference as to supplier is given to 
compensation-agreement countries in- 
cluding the sterling area and so-called 
contiguous countries. 

Another list includes dozens of useful 
but not essential articles which may be 
authorized for importation from any 
origin if interested parties use their own 
foreign exchange. Merchandise so im- 
ported will, if so declared and upon ap- 
proval by the Central Bank, be counted 
as investment of capital. The lists re- 
ferred to have not as yet been received, 
so it is not possible to state whether or 
not photographic goods are included. 


Brazil 


Brazil, our third leading market in 
1948, has divided imports into three cate- 
gories, depending upon essentiality and 
a priority schedule for the allocation of 
foreign exchange. Exchange for pay- 
ment of essential imports ranks high on 
the schedule. 

A list of the commodities for which 
the various branches of the Bank of 
Brazil (outside of Rio de Janeiro) may 
issue import licenses has been announced 
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Photographic-goods store, featuring U. S. products, in a Latin-American capital. 


by Brazilian licensing authorities. 
Photographic items for which it may be 
possible to obtain import licenses are 
photographic films ‘(including X-ray), 
photographic plates and accessories, and 
parts for photographic cameras, but no 
definite assurance is given that licenses 
will be granted. 

Import licenses are being denied for 
most goods that are considered dispen- 
sable or which can be obtained from 
domestic sources. Licenses for other 
commodities are granted in accordance 
with internal instructions developed in 
connection with each specific group of 
imports. The most favorable treatment 
accorded is to grant licenses for a quan- 
tity equal to 3 months’ supply, based upon 
the applicant’s imports during the past 
3 years. 

Essentiality is determined on a basis 
of a shortage of foreign exchange cover 
and is tempered by the currency in which 
payment is to be made. As Brazil is 
short of dollars and other hard curren- 
cies and long in various soft currencies, 
import licenses are being granted for 
some commodities when purchases are 
to be made from soft-currency countries 
and are being denied for import of sim- 
ilar goods from hard-currency countries. 

The import licensing policy was altered 
January 25, 1949; previously no licenses 
could be granted to newly established 
firms, as general licensing was based 
upon average past imports. New firms 
can now be granted, each quarter, im- 
port licenses up to 25 percent of their 
paid-in registered capital. All applica- 
tions must be presented at one time, and 
will be screened according to instruc- 


tions governing the commodities con- 
cerned. 


Chile 

Chile continues a tight control of ex- 
change. However, the budget for 1949 
has provided exchange to the amount of 
$30,000 for the importation of spare 
parts for photographic and movie cam- 
eras and $440,000 for photographic ma- 
terials, including those for X-ray. It is 
believed that the import permits which 
shall be issued under these two groups 
will be confined to essential professional, 
commercial, and industrial uses. Pay- 
ments for such imports from the United 
States will be made at the “banking 
rate,” which is 43 pesos to the dollar. 
While Chile’s tota! imports of still-pic- 
ture photographic goods from the United 
States during 1948 declined to $375,760 
from the 1947 total of $409,382, increases 
were recorded in purchases of X-ray, cut 
film, and photographic paper. 


Colombia 


Colombia, on January 29, 1949, issued 
decree No. 194, which reclassified im- 
ports for exchange and control purposes. 
Photographic goods in general received 
very favorable treatment for paper, film, 
including X-ray; cameras, processing 
equipment and parts have been classi- 
fied in Group I (essential), and are sub- 
ject to a 10 percent exchange tax 
Magic lanterns and similar still-picture 
projectors and parts have been placed 
in Group II (desirable, but not essential) 
and are subject to an exchange tax of 
16 percent. Coin-operated photographic 

(Continued on p. 43) 











International Commerce Is Sheer Economic Necessity for Italian P 
; eople 


Italy’s Developing Trade Faces 
Exigent Need To Earn More Dollars 


TENTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


LEONARD L. FISCHMAN 


EUROPEAN BRANCH, AREAS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Resi RELIES upon international 
trade as a matter of sheer economic 
necessity. A nation of some 46,000,000 
people, and growing at a rate of about 
400,000 a year, Italy is virtually devoid of 
coal and petroleum and deficient in 
many other key natural resources. Its 
land can produce only about 80 percent, 
by caloric value, of what is required to 
maintain its population at consumption 
levels lower than those in most of the 
rest of Western Europe. 

To feed its population, Italy must sell 
its industrial products. To create these 
industrial products, the country must 
import huge quantities of fuel and raw 
materials. To these it adds its one 
most abundant resource—labor—in an 
effort to pay its way in the world. At 
the same time, Italy swaps with the rest 
of the world a portion of the “luxury” 
foodstuffs which it can produce in abun- 
dance—such as citrus fruits, wines, and 
olive oil—for the more basic items, such 
as wheat. 

A few comparisons point up Italy’s 
commercial importance. Of all the 
trading nations of the world, Italy ranks 
roughly tenth—more or less on a par 
with Sweden, Switzerland, India, and 
Brazil. More than 10 percent of its 
total national product goes into exports: 
the comparable figure for the United 
States last year was less than 5 percent. 
Of all current United States markets, 
Italy ranks roughly eleventh, or about 
on a par with Argentina; among this 
country’s European markets, Italy is 
exceeded in importance only by the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 


Salient Developments in Past 
> Years 


ITALY’S TRADE was severely disrupted 
by World War II. During the first few 
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war years it had increased somewhat, at 
least in terms of value, but had become 
oriented almost exclusively toward Ger- 
many and the countries of southeastern 
Europe under German control. With the 
Allied march up the Italian peninsula in 
late 1943 and 1944, trade in the southern 
part of Italy came virtually to a stand- 
still: imports were limited, for all prac- 
tical purposes, to what the Allied armies 
brought in—particularly the civilian sup- 
plies brought in under the “disease-and- 
unrest formula’”—and the largest cate- 
gory of export appeared to be the gift 
parcels sent home by Allied soldiers. 

In September of 1944, the United States 
announced that it would place at the dis- 
posal of the Italian Government for the 
purchase of essential supplies in the 
United States the equivalent in dollars 
of lira payments to American troops in 
Italy. This “Troop Pay Account” was 
supplemented by receipts from the mea- 
ger Italian exports which started to flow 


through Military Government channels 
and by accruals from emigrant remit. 
tances. 

‘Shortly after the war ended in 1945, the 
Army discontinued shipments under the 
disease-and-unrest formula. To take 
their place, and to feed fuel and raw ma- 
terials to the industrial North, which had 
meanwhile been liberated with 90 percent 
of its industrial capacity intact, a basic 
supply program was started, late in the 
year, under the U. S. Foreign Economic 
Administration. A total of $140,000,0009 
was allotted, to which was added 
$7,000,000 by the United Kingdom. Al- 
together, it is estimated that something 
over $500,000,000 worth of supplies were 
brought into Italy from Allied sources 
from the time of the Sicily landings to 
the end of 1945. 

In 1946, UNRRA replaced FEA with a 
full-scale basic supply program. A little 
more than $400,000,000 was allotted to 
Italy, not including the cost of ocean 
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freight, which UNRRA paid out of a sep- 
arate non-country budget, but only about 
$380,000,000 (including freight) was uti- 
lized in 1946. To finance its imports in 
that year Italy also had about $370,000, - 
000 of earnings from exports, which had 
returned once more to private trade; 
$150,000,000 credited to the country in 
the Troop Pay Account; and several 
other sources of funds, including the FEA 
carry-over. 

Although official publication of for- 
eign-trade statistics was resumed in 1946, 
the figures for that year are extremely 
unreliable. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that merchandise imports for the 
year were somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $900,000,000 and exports approx- 
imated $400,000,000. 

The rise in exports throughout 1946 
was remarkable. From a low of approx- 
imately $4,000,000 in January, when 
private export trading was resumed, the 
monthly rate reached approximately 
$55,000,000 by December. Imports, on 
the other hand, seesawed up and down 
as the UNRRA program got into full 
swing and as the flow of supplies was 
interrupted by such major events as coal 


and maritime strikes in the United 
States. 
In 1947, imports were once again 


heavily dependent upon the exigencies 
of UNRRA and post-UNRRA supply pro- 
grams. Having reached a peak of $164.- 
000,000 in March, the flow of imports 
dropped to an $83,000,000 level in Sep- 
tember, rose again to $138,000,000 in No- 
vember and dropped back to $116,000,000 
in December. (See chart.) All told, 
slightly under $1,500,000,000 worth of 
goods were brought into the country, 
about two-thirds greater than 1946 in 
value, although less than one-third 
greater in actual volume. 

Exports, on the other hand, more or 
less remained at the 1946 year-end level, 
ranging roughly from $50,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 per month during most of the 
year. The year’s total was about two- 
thirds higher than that of 1946 in value, 
but only slightly higher in volume. 
World prices were distinctly favorable 
toward Italy in 1947, as compared with 
1946, having risen considerably more for 
Italian exports than for Italian imports. 

Despite favorable price trends and the 
continued receipt of United States aid, 
Italy lost ground in 1947 from a balance- 
of-payments standpoint, its foreign-ex- 
change holdings being reduced during 
the course of the year by about $200,000,- 
000. Exports and receipts from invisi- 
bles paid for only about 60 percent of 
Italy's imports and other expenses; 
United States foreign relief funds, Ex- 
port-Import Bank credits, and other 
sources of financing fell short of making 
up the balance. 

In 1948, the situation was distinctly 
reversed. With the terms of trade 
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(prices of imports as related to prices of 
exports) having turned against the 
country and the volume of imports being 
roughly maintained, Italy was neverthe- 
less able to start making once again 
substantial additions to its depleted for- 
eign-exchange reserves. Basically, it 
was the continued receipt of United 
States aid and the renewed rise in ex- 
ports that enabled Italy to do this. 

By November 1948, Italy had tempor- 
arily closed the import-export gap. In 
December, the value of exports signifi- 


cantly exceeded that of imports. How- 
ever, early data for 1949 indicate a re- 
version to an excess of imports. Pre- 
liminary figures for January show a drop 
in exports to $97,000,000 from the Decem- 
ber peak of $125,000,000. Imports re- 
mained steady at $116,000,000, so that a 
trade deficit was renewed. Indications 
for February are a further decline in ex- 
ports and an increase in imports. 

While it is not likely that the export 
trend has been permanently reversed (the 
January drop was at least partly sea- 


TABLE 1.—-/taly’s Trade, 1938, 1947, and 1948, by Economic Groups 
Imports Exports 
Ee ee Value in millions of Percent of total | Value in millions of | Percent of total 
ane meee 1948 dollars imports 1948 dollars exports 
1938 1947 1948 2? | 1938!| 1947 | 19483) 1938!) 1947 | 19482 | 1938!) 1947 | 19483 
Livestock 11.8 10.3 6.8 0.9) 0.7 0.4 1.0 0.2 0.2; 0.1 (z (z 
Foodstuffs and raw materials 
for their production 185. 1 192.9 695.8 | 14. $1.1 46.4 (310.7 |128.4 217.9 | 35.5 | 19.7 20.4 
Natural products and by- 
products 101.3 279. 4 490.8 Fa i 7.6 | 32.7 (213.2 | 95.7 150.4 | 24.4 | 14.7 14. 1 
Semifinished products 74.5 191.2 170.6 5.7 2.1 | 11.4 | 87.7 | 30.3 61.6 | 10.0 4.( 5. 
Finished products 9.3 22.3 34.4 7 a 2.3 9.8 2.4 5.9 1.1 4 ) 
Industrial products, other 
than foodstuffs, and indus 
trial raw materials 814.4 751.0 546.4 | 61.9 | 47.4 | 36.5 (559.1 |521.7 847.6 | 63.8 | 80.2 79.4 
Natural products, waste 
products, byproducts, 
and scrap 318.4 418.5 284.1 | 24.2 | 26.4 | 19.0 | 69.7 | 31.9 49.2 7.9 4.9 4.6 
Semifinished products 243.9 177.9 145.2 | 18.5 | 11.2 9.7 |166.2 141.4 281.7 | 19.0 | 21.7 26. 4 
Finished products 252. 1 154.6 117.1 | 19.2 9.8 7.8 |323.2 348.4 416.7 | 36.9) 3.6 48.4 
Fuels and lubricants 304.0 | 328.6 249.9 | 23.1 | 20.8 | 16.7 5.6 } 1.9 6 1 2 
Natural products and by 
products 282. 4 279.7 236.2 | 21.5 | 17.7 | 15.8 1.8 2 3 2! (2) (2) 
Processed products 21.6 48.4 13.7 1 3.1 9 3.8 3 1.6 4 1 2 
Total 1,315.3 1,582.8 1,498.9 1100.0 |100.0 (100.0 (876.4 650.8 (1,068.7 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 


(Z) Negligible 
Excluding trade with colonies and dependencies 


2 Estimates based on percentage distribution for January-Novembet 


January~November 


~ 





sonal), there is reason to believe that the 
required volume of imports, on the other 
hand, will, despite falling prices, neces- 


sitate an increased import bill. To a 
large extent, Italy has been exporting 
out of inventory stock piles—not only of 
finished products, but of the fuel and 
raw materials to create them; these 
stock piles must be replenished. Further- 
more, so far as ERP aid is concerned, its 
purpose is not only to make up current 
deficiencies in the balance of payments, 
but to assist the recipient countries in 
achieving a greater degree of economic 
stability by 1952. This Italy will not be 
able to do without substantially improv- 
ing its per capita standard of living, still 
one of the lowest in Europe, and without 
putting to work its present large army of 
unemployed, as well as the 200,000 enter- 
ing the labor market every year. Such 
an objective requires a huge industrial 
and agricultural development program, 
with an attendant increase in the volume 
of imports to help supply not only the 
necessary equipment and raw materials 
but also the increased flow of food and 
other consumer goods that will be 
needed to support this effort. Finally, 
Italy has come nowhere near to closing 
the dollar gap. Inconvertible European 
currencies cannot be used to make dollar 
payments, and Italy is still spending dol- 
lars faster than it is earning them at the 
rate of about $400,000,000 a year. 


Export Achievements 


THE RISE in Italian exports since the 
war’s end has been beyond general expec- 
tation. The total volume of Italian ex- 
ports in 1948 (after adjustment for price 
differences) was only a shade below that 
of prewar. The year 1949 may see ex- 
ports distinctly higher. 

While it is difficult to determine with 
certainty the reasons for the postwar 
record or to evaluate the relative impor- 
tance of each factor, the following seem 
to have been primarily responsible: (1) 
Currency devaluation; (2) price defla- 
tion; (3) incentives to private trade; (4) 
postwar shortages in other countries: 
(5) aggressive export promotion by the 
Government; and (6) aggressive export 
promotion by private traders. Some of 
these factors are distinctly temporary; 
others, while having only limited long- 
range significance, have combined to set 
in motion strong trading currents which 
may weil continue on their own momen- 
tum. 

It is probable that a high level of ex- 
ports from Italy may be sustained well 
into the future, depending upon certain 
developments: (1) More thorough spe- 
cialization along the lines of comparative 
advantage; (2) an enhanced competitive 
position flowing out of decreased costs of 
production; and (3) evolution of trading 
skill into sound merchandising practices. 
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TABLE 2.—Principal Italian Imports and Exports, 1938, 1947, and 1948 


{In metric tons, unless otherwise indicated} 


Commodity 


IMPORTS 


Meat (except game and poultry) 
ish : 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Cocoa beans 

Wheat 

Barley, rye, and oats 

Corn__- 

Other small grains 

Wheat flour 

Macaroni and spaghetti 

Dried pulses 

Potatoes 

Raw tobacco 

Oilseeds ;. 

Oleaginous fruits (olives, etc.) 

Oilcake and meal: olive husks 

Animal oils and fats 

Vegetable oils and fats 

Edible olive oil 

Jute 

Raw cotton 

Greasy wool 

Washed wool 

Dyed, carded, and combed woo! 

Iron ore 

Manganese and ferro-manganese ore 

Bauxite 

Iron and steel scrap 

Pig iron 

Ferro-alloys and alloying metals 

Iron and steel ingots, billets, and blooms 

Iron and steel bars and rods 

Iron and steel wire and hoop 

Iron and steel plate and sheet 

Tinplate 

Tron and steel pipe 

Other iron and stee! products 

Copper and copper alloys in ingots 

Copper and copper alloy scrap 

Copper and copper alloys in rods, bars, etc 

Lead in ingots, sheets, etc 

Tin scrap, ingots, and rods 

Machine tools 

Watches (number 

Bitumen (asphalt 

Coal 

Coke 

Phosphate rock 

W ood, common, rough 

Wood, hewn 

W ood, sawn 

Crude oil 

Gasoline 

Mineral turpentine 

Kerosene 

Gas-oil 

Lubricating oils 

Residual petroleum oils 

Tar oils and their derivatives 

Paraffin and vaseline 

Natural gums, resins, and balsams 

Soap 

Crude nitrate of soda 

Other nitrogenous chemical fertilizers 

Pharmaceuticals and medicinal specialties 

Paints, lacquers and varnishes 

Raw hides and skins 

Tanned hides 

Rubber 

Tires and tubes 

Pulp for paper-making 

Cellulose for artificial fibers 

Starches, leavening and pectin 

Non-oleaginous field seeds 

Rags 


EXPORTS 
Cheeses 
Potatoes 
Fresh vegetables 
Citrus fruits 
Dried fruits 
Fresh fruits (noncitrus 
Peeled tomatoes 
Tomato paste 
Wines and vermouths (hectoliters 
Edible olive oil 
Hemp and hemp tow 
Hemp yarn 
Cotton yarn 
Cotton textiles 
Wool yarn 
Wool textiles 
Raw drawn silk 
Silk textiles ; 
Mixed silk textiles 
Artificial fiber and shreds 
Artificial fiber textiles 
Mixed artificial fiber textiles 
Zinc ores ; 
Iron and steel pipe , 
Copper and copper alloys in rods, bars, etc 
Aluminum and aluminum alloys in ingots, castings, etc 
Mercury __. ae 
Lead and lead alloys in ingots, sheets, etc... _~--. 
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1947 1948 1948 as per. 
Cent of 1938 
| ‘ » 
ae ons 50.4 
an eee 9.6 
4s, 090 2s 
’ 907 $82.9 
7, 593 r?. 
1, 045, 116 1, 64.4 
165, 812 378, § 
420, 943 183 ¢ 
3, 877 199.4 
491, 850 340, 03! 2 251.9 
3, 451 63, 377 , 
20, 100 22, 192 9 
14, 434 1¥, 210 a 
13, ry 12 378 28.3 
26, 951 43, S32 WS 
24, 684 21, 625 66,7 
”y » 9, 6 7 
16, 940 11, 674 ‘= 
dp = pd 85.6 
18, 119 27,171 62.2 
1, 937 4,140 0.8 
15,914 25, 427 62.9 
105, Y3Y 138, SSU 87.6 
118, 9 47,187 1427 
16, 574 11, 099 576.9 
650 2, 577 1, 981.6 
$5, 203 43, 009 10.8 
41,405 0, SSS 87.) 
27,476 119, 561 33, 490.5 
65, 725 22,722 19.8 
153, 161 132, 387 189.5 
745 6, 459 00.9 
2, 770 34, 500 239, 1 
6, 235 106, 330 04.5 
3, 217 5, SSS 179, 
31, S05 40, 733 103.9 
14,719 15, 922 161.4 
651 315 12} 
48, 178 47, (¥2 42%. 6 
7, 384 22 74.6 
979 2, BAS Hx 
) 10, 787 382.7 
7, 527 10, 912 119.6 
2, 77: 1, 180 26.3 
730 1,813 15.5 
739, 427 8S1, 914 145.0 
95, 120 7, 939 41 
& S30, 542 & 302, 201 60.4 
261, 477 41, 862 19.2 
GO. 4.458 713, 859 M43 
41, SOS 42,7 21.8 
442 4, 245 157.9 
154, 641 225, 758 71 
1, 231, 9S] ], 724, 28 116.8 
257, ¥78 44, (00 44 
22, St 41 18.3 
108, 670 16,875 $2 6 
>), 711 10, 469 34.6 
143, 914 50, 354 114.5 
1, 566, 17 713, 702 $4.6 
32, 57 1,000 205.6 
3, 384 6, 486 36, f 
21, 282 15, 846 72.6 
g 0] 270 85.0 
71, de 0, 081 58.4 
15, 572 760 1.4 
54 17 136.3 
1, 331 1, 495 9.3 
44. 304 », WO2 148.5 
14 701 168, 9 
15, 400 1, S41 78.3 
114 641 3%.1 
1.74 61, 638 0.1 
&o TOO », BOS 24.3 
18, 992 13, 437 118.4 
7, 451 , 194 91.0 
2 7Z lf 21 85.1 
1, 590 7,213 2.4 
AYLi 104, 487 73.0 
122, 114 173, 482 89.5 
1090, S18 280, O56 78.7 
46, 323 73, 104 81.8 
177, 140 228 OO4 107.9 
11, 321 26, 661 : 
11, 396 19,115 64.0 
483, 855 610, 092 42.3 
2,633 13, 140 4.9 
13, 548 20. O51 47.3 
4, 009 4 456 137.1 
17, 304 34, 140 176.2 
10, 781 14, 954 36. 4 
4, 464 3, 724 176. 1 
5, 057 6, 270 65.0 
On 1, 401 54.7 
86 135 64. 6 
a7 19 20.4 
14,083 34, 754 88. 2 
4, 601 5.675 177.1 
2, 634 1, 67¢ 13.6 
69, 376 87, 248 113.1 
37,715 69, 383 546.8 
6, 756 6, 941 797.8 
1, 850 17,778 3, 703.8 
578 1, 091 50.3 
476 24. 964 7,173.4 
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TABLE 2 —Principal Italian Imports and Exports, 1938, 1947, and 1948— Continued 


{In metric tons, unless otherwise indicated] 


Commodity 


Exports —Continued 


Zinc and zinc alloys in ingots, rods, etc 
Machine tosis ail 
Textile machinery ---------- 
Han embroidery, etc., machinery 
Typewriters and parts : 
ricetrie generators, motors, and transformers 
Other electrical appara us and parts 

Ball bearings and parts 


Tools and instruments for arts, handicrafts, and agriculture 


Automotive pessenget vehicles (number) 
T 's (number) 

Tieeee coanetive vehicles (number) 
Automotive parts (including motors) 
Velocipedes (number) : 

Crude marble and alabaster 

Worked marble and alabaster 

Crude and refined sulfur... 

Raw and finished cork 

Essential oils, essences, and terpenes of essential oils 
Matches. - 

Tartaric acid 

Paints, lacquers, and varnishes 

Raw hides and skins 

Leather gloves (pairs 

Tires and tubes 

Harmonicas and accordions (number 
Hats and caps (number 

Miscellaneous small wares 

Non-oleaginous fleld seeds 

Live plants and other miscellaneous vegetable products 
Electric wire, cord, and cable 


The second of these three, which is of 
particular importance, depends in turn 
upon modernization and rationalization 
of industrial processes and, in some lines, 
upon the development of a broadened 
domestic market. 

So far as the past few years are con- 
cerned, there appears to be a striking 
connection between the institution by the 
Italian Government of various decontrol 
and devaluation Measures and spurts in 
value of exports. Nearly every one of 
these measures was followed by an in- 
creased rate of export in the following 
month. 

The lira was first devalued in January 
1946 when, with the approval of the 
Allied Commission, an “equalization rate” 
of 125 percent was applied to commercial 
transactions, thus lowering the value of 
the lira from 100 to 225 to the dollar 
In March, the “50 percent system” was 
instituted, under which exporters were 
required to deliver to the Government, at 
the 225-to-the-dollar rate, only 50 per- 
cent of the exchange proceeds from ex- 
port transactions. The other 50 percent 
they could either utilize for imports or 
negotiate within 60 days on a legal free 
exchange market, whose rates varied 
from approximately 365 lire to the dollar 
in May 1946 to 570 lire in December, thus 
giving them an effective exchange rate 
(“average” rate) of approximately 300 to 
400 lire. 

Meanwhile, in February 1946, another 
type of decontrol move had been taken. 
There was promulgated a list of items 
that could be shipped to free currency 
countries solely upon customs authoriza- 
tion and evidence of proper disposition of 
exchange proceeds. This system, with a 
modified list, has continued in effect to 
the present time. 
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43 | 7, 247 16, 853. 5 
1, 083 | 16, 077 | 1, 484.5 
652 7,126 1,092. 9 
607 2, 200 362. 4 
216 596 275.9 
3,114 4, 268 137.1 
1,112 2, 457 221.0 
1, 276 1,905 | 149.3 
2,717 2, 763 101.7 
18, 486 13, 535 73.2 
lil 929 836.9 
1, 892 5, 661 299. 2 
4, 564 4, 762 104, 3 
92, O15 87, 908 169. 0 
94, 231 .2 61, 167 4.9 
74, 126 59, 171 47, 526 64.1 
230, 989 21, 163 82, 980 35.9 
6, 054 5, 427 6, 133 101.3 
543 506 521 95.9 
566 +, 698 1, 934 341.7 
2, 003 1, 429 936 46.7 
3, 507 1, 382 1, 345 38.4 
8, O12 2, 609 2, 909 36.3 
3, 855, 900 631, 799 415, 897 10.8 
7, 301 2, 720 7, 355 100. 7 
51, 235 56, 796 110, 288 215.3 
10, 378, 174 5, 322, 911 4,711,679 45.4 
2, 379 1, 416 2, 185 91.8 
2, 566 4,215 9, 012 351.2 
55, 556 32, 289 63, 464 114.2 


7, 357 9, O12 13, 112 178. ‘ 


Steps such as the foregoing, as well as 
the active negotiation of bilateral 
agreements, gave great impetus to the 
development of Italian exports in 1946. 
Essentially it was a matter of opening 
the floodgates for the wave of private 
initiative which was bound to make it- 
self felt. By 1947, however, a great deal 
of the initial enthusiasm, and some of 
the results which enthusiasm alone 
could accomplish, began to slacken. 
The devaluation in August 1947, accom- 
plished by raising the official lira rate to 
350 to the dollar, had relatively little 
effect. 

On November 27, 1947, new regula- 
tions, which were more radical in nature, 
were issued regarding the ceSsion of for- 
eign exchange to the Government. For 
the 50 percent so ceded, the exporter now 
received lire at a rate determined by the 
average in the free market of the month 
before. The immediate effect was to 
raise lira proceeds to exporters from ap- 
proximately 475 to the dollar (average of 
official rate and free market rate of 693) 
in November 1947 to about 590 in Decem- 
ber, an increase of almost 25 percent. 
By January, both the Government “buy- 
ing” and free market rates had settled at 
approximately 575 lire to the dollar and 
have been stabilized at that level ever 
since. 

Meanwhile, however, prices in Italy, 
which had reached a high of over 6,000 
(1938=100) in September-October of 
1947, fell to 5,100 in July, thus giving ex- 
porters the double benefit of lower costs 
and higher lira proceeds. 

Also, during 1948, the benefits of ex- 
change rates based on the dollar export 
rate were extended to exporters to the 
bulk of the clearing-agreement countries. 
As a result, where in January 1948 about 


79 percent of all foreign-trade transac- 
tions took place at the export rates or 
rates based on the export rates, by the 
end of August 1948 this ratio had risen to 
91 percent. Thus, exporters to clearing- 
agreement countries reaped the benefit 
of a delayed depreciation. In the case of 
agreements which had been based on the 
official rate of 350 lire, the gross increase 
in lira proceeds resulting from a change 
to a rate based on 575 lire to the dollar 
amounted to around 60 percent. 

The difficulty in the case of the bilat- 
eral-agreement countries was that im- 
ports from those sources suffered accord- 
ingly. Whereas such agreements had 
previously, either more or less, balanced 
out or seen Italy end up as debtor, be- 
previously either more or less balanced 
in favor of Italy began to pile up sharply. 
Several of the clearing agreements began 
to break down and trade passed to a 
“reciprocity” (barter) basis. Were it not 
for the drawing rights established under 
the intra-European payments scheme, 
Italy’s exports to a number of ERP coun- 
tries would have been seriously reduced. 


Commodity Pattern of Italian 


Trade 
WHILE ITALY HAS, broadly speaking, 
resumed its prewar pattern of merchan- 
dise trade, a number of significant 
changes have occurred, some of which 
may be expected to become permanent. 
Table 1 is designed to show some of the 
shifts between various classes of com- 
modities. To facilitate comparisons of 
the real volume in each economic group, 
values for the various years have been 
estimated in terms of 1948 dollar prices. 

The various changes that have oc- 
curred must, to be correctly appreciated, 
be interpreted in the light of recent Ital- 
ian and world economic history. The 
huge increase in imports of foodstuffs, 
for example, is explained not so much by 
the largeness of the 1948 import as by 
the smallness of the 1938 purchases, 
which reflected the strong Italian at- 
tempt at self-sufficiency as well as unusu- 
ally favorable crop yields. Only 290,000 
tons of wheat were imported in 1938, as 
against 1,060,000 tons in 1932 and as 
much as 2,790,000 tons in 1923. In 1948, 
wheat imports had simply returned to 
what are more nearly normal levels, 
reaching 1,890,000 tons. 

Imports, generally, much more than 
exports, have been subject in the past 2 
years to temporary and somewhat ex- 
traordinary factors. The heavy import, 
compared with 1938, of “semifinished” 
food products, is due in large measure to 
abnormal purchases of flour and of sugar. 
Neither will continue in the same vol- 
ume: with the world wheat shortage now 
a thing of the past, Italy will prefer, if 
possible, to buy the grain for conversion 
to flour in its own mills; so far as sugar 
is concerned, Italy’s needs now are 
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largely provided for by indigenous pro- 
duction. 

Again, the low volume, during 1948, of 
imports of fuel and industrial materials 
is explained by the peculiar fluctuations 
in Italian price and production levels 
during that year and the preceding one. 
With prices rising markedly and steadily 
during most of 1947, and production on 
the upgrade, Italian industry found it 
profitable, as noted above, to increase its 
inventories to the maximum. In the fail 
of 1947 a series of price declines, attrib- 
uted to Government credit-control poli- 
cies, set in, and inventories became more 
difficult to maintain. At the same time, 
production fell significantly, and business 
confidence was low during most of the 
early part of 1948. Although production 
picked up again slowly and steadily dur- 
ing the course of the year, and reached 
by September a level slightly above the 
1947 peak, it was apparently carried on, 
to a great extent, out of previously ac- 
cumulated raw-material supplies. The 
year 1949 should see a substantial in- 
crease over 1948 in industrial fuel and 
raw-material imports, as stocks, of ne- 
cessity, must now be replenished on a 
current basis; it is even likely that, with 
industrial production beginning to climb 
above 1938 levels, the imports of basic 
industrial materials will do likewise. 

Exports, on the other hand, while pro- 
foundly affected by postwar dislocations, 
have begun to show signs of settling down 
into more permanent patterns. Particu- 
larly significant is the substantial degree 
of recovery exhibited by foodstuffs: the 
year 1849 should show an even better 
record. Purchases of Italy’s “luxury” 
foods—such as fresh fruits and vege- 
tables—have been severely restricted as a 
matter of policy by those European na- 
tions which were too impoverished to buy 
anything but necessities. England now 
has been able to lift some of the bars to 
fruit and vegetable imports, and Western 
Germany, the largest prewar customer, 
has been able to restore some part of its 
purchases in Italy by working out recip- 
rocal exchanges. 

Both semifinished and finished prod- 
ucts are running well beyond prewar 
levels. The good showing in textiles is 
mainly responsible for the high level in 
both categories, although machinery and 
automotive products contributed to it. 
Italy’s success with these two types of 
items would seem to be due in no small 
measure to the extent to which the coun- 
try has “tied in” its trading fortunes 
with the industrial development of 
Argentina. If this development is not 
too badly slowed down, Italy will un- 
doubtedly profit by helping to provide 
the machines to tool Argentine industry 
. and the textiles to clothe Argentine in- 
dustrial labor. 

There are other important factors, of 
course, many of them difficult to single 
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Italy’s Foreign Trade, by Principal Countries, January—November 1938 194) 
» 1947, 


{ Values in millions of 1948 dollars 





Principal countries 
United Kingdom 
India and Pakistan 


Union of South Africa 


Former Italian Colonies ? 
Western Hemisphere 
Principal countries 
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Belgium-Luxembourg 


See footnotes on next page 
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out. The boom in Italy's artificial-fiber 
exports, for example, is largely due to its 
exploitation of market possibilities in 
India and Pakistan. Eastern Europe has 
been an important customer for ma- 
chinery. Such items as caustic soda, 
iron and steel pipe, and nonferrous 
metals have gone to fill postwar voids in 
a number of areas. What these and 
numerous other developments add up to 
for the future is a hazardous guess. It 
would seem, however, that, besides tak- 
ing advantage of special postwar oppor- 
tunities, Italian traders have been able 
to establish Italian products in per- 
manent markets to a degree that por- 
tends the retention, in large measure, of 
the 1948 advances. 

What has happened to some of the 
more important single items entering 
into Italian import and export trade is 
shown in table 2. 

The change in some of these items 
is astonishing, and its significance is 
not always apparent. On the import 
side, there is the large increase over 
prewar in wheat flour, already men- 
tioned. The tremendous increase in 
bauxite imports is due to the loss of 
the Istrian deposits to Yugoslavia. On 
the down side, the low level of olive 
oil] and of iron-ore imports would seem 
to be temporary. As the supply of fats 
and oils returns to normal, it is likely 
that Italy will once again resort to large 
imports of olive oil for consumption to 
facilitate export of the higher-grade do- 
mestic oil, as well as to provide supplies 
of oil for reworking and _ repacking. 
Solution of the iron-ore supply problem 
may be slower but should come eventu- 
ally. The virtual disappearance of ni- 
trogenous-fertilizer imports may be per- 
manent. With electric-power capacity 
higher than ever before and still increas- 
ing, it is quite possible that Italy can 
maintain an export surplus of such 
fertilizers. 

On the export side, the most remark- 
able increases have been in the nonfer- 
rous metals, particularly zinc, lead, and 
aluminum. It is likely that the exported 
quantities of all of these will decrease 
as special postwar markets disappear and 
as more of these metals are utilized in 
domestic industry. High exports of tex- 
tile machinery, on the other hand, may 
well be sustained; machine tools less so, 
as the international market becomes 
more competitive. The most serious ex- 
port declines are in mixed artificial-fiber 
textiles and in leather gloves. The latter 
seems to call for more effective mer- 
chandising; the former is due to a com- 
bination of circumstances which may 
make it permanent. 





(z) Negligibk 

1 Excluding colonies 

*Not “scheduled territories,’”’ 
sterling in foreign transactions 
ling-area totals 

* Austria included with Germany in 1938 


but customarily use 
Not included in ster- 
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Almonds Embroidery 
Angora hair Feathers 
Apparel Figs 
Automobiles Filberts 
Bedspreads Furniture 


Bottle caps Glassware 


Bicycles and parts 


Citrons in brine 


Earthenware 





Italian Export Products 


Some of the more important articles available for import from Italy are: 


Hats, hat bodies, hoods, 


Broom corn braids 
Buttons Lace 

Carpets Leather goods 
Ceramics Lemons 
Cheese Linens 
Cherries Majolicas 
Chestnuts Manna 


Marble: chips, polished, 


Clock parts sculpture Tale 

Clothes pins Mercury Terracotta 

Colors, aniline Mineral water Tomatoes: concentrate, 
Confectionery Mosaics peeled, sauce 

Corn silk Motorcycles Toys 

Cork Musical instruments Umbrellas and handles 
Corkwood Objects of — Velvet 

Cotton cloth Alabaster Vermouth 

Cotton thread Bronze Wine 

Cream of tartar Copper Wooden frames 
Crockery Iron and bronze Woodenware 

Cutlery Iron and tin Wool textiles 

Dolls Plastic 

Drugs Wood 


Oils, bergamot 


Oils, essential 
Oils, olive 

Olives 

Photo apparatus 
Pistachios 
Porcelain 
Pottery 

Rags 

Raffia ware 
Rayon 

Ribbons 

Rope, hemp 
Rosaries 

Sewing machines 
Silk: raw, spun, fabrics 








Geographic Distribution 


THE COUNTRY PATTERN of Italy’s 
trade, like the commodity pattern, also 
shows a tendency to return to prewar 
(table 3). There are two notable quali- 
fications: Germany, because of its lag 
in reconstruction, is still a long way from 
having regained its prewar eminence 
both as supplier and market; and Ar- 
gentina has attained an importance far 
beyond what it had ever had before. 
Also noteworthy is the extent to which 
India and Egypt, whose importance for 
Italian exports had become minor during 
the 1930's, have been reestablished as 
primary markets. 

Over 40 percent of Italian imports in 
1948 came from dollar areas. Only 15 
percent of Italy’s exports, however, went 
to this group of countries. This imbal- 
ance was less than that of the year be- 
fore, when the respective proportions 
were 50 percent and 12 percent, but it is, 
as noted above, still Italy’s most serious 
trading problem and one which would be 
insurmountable without ERP assistance. 
The whole of Italy’s $400,000,000 mer- 
chandise deficit during the first 11 
months of 1948 was a dollar deficit; trade 
with other areas balanced out at roughly 
$800,000,000 each way. Even if Italy 
could create a trade surplus with these 
other areas, it would be of little use at 
the present time in solving the dollar 
problem because of the general incon- 
vertibility of non-dollar currencies. Ac- 
tually, most non-dollar trading is on a 
strictly bilateral basis and intended to 


balance out evenly. In the few instances 
where Italy is exporting to European 
countries more than it is importing, the 
excess of “soft’’ currency is in effect be- 
ing converted to dollars by ECA under 
the conditional-grant provisions of the 
intra-European payment plan. 

The immediate solution for this dollar 
problem seems evident. Exports to dol- 
lar areas can be increased somewhat, 
but not nearly to the level of imports. 
The latter, for the time being, must bear 
the major share of the adjustment. 
ECA aid, of course, will continue to off- 
set some of the deficit. Increasing con- 
vertibility of European currencies, as the 
United Kingdom and other ERP coun- 
tries near balance-of-payments recovery, 
will also serve to reduce the need for 
dollar import adjustment. Nevertheless, 
the outlook for the next few years is for 
a decrease in Italian imports from coun- 
tries which require dollars in payment. 

As against total imports from the 
United States of about $500,000,000 dur- 
ing 1948, Italian exports to this country 
were only about $90,000,000. Even this 
export level was more than twice as high 
as that of the year before. While Italy’s 
commercial representatives and busi- 
nessmen are making a determined effort 
fully to exploit the possibilities of the 
United States market, and there is a 
strong probability that Italian exports 
to the United States will be further in- 
creased, it is unlikely that they will ap- 
proach the current import level from 
the United States. 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 
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Counterpart Funds To Help Recon- 
struct Italy’s Railways 


Release of 70,000,000,000 lire (about 
$120,000,000) in Italian counterpart 
funds for the reconstruction of Italy’s 
war-damaged railroads was announced 
April 14 by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in Washington and 
Rome. 

This amount, ECA said, is part of the 
250,000,000 000 lire program for the im- 
provement of various phases of Italy’s 
economy, agreed to in principle in No- 
vember 1948. The 70,000,000,000 lire is to 
be.used for new rolling stock, repairs and 
reconstruction of service buildings. 

Present plans include the purchase of 
313 coaches and 2,173 baggage vans and 
freight cars, the repair of locomotives, 
bridges and buildings, and the installa- 
tion of electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment. 

Although Italian railways have re- 
covered to a great extent, ECA points 
out that lack of sufficient rolling stock is 
adding considerable expense to opera- 
tions. Today, Italy has 113,800 freight 
cars (of which 18,000 are unserviceable) 
as compared with 128,700 in 1939. 
There are 3,800 steam locomotives (1,396 
unserviceable) as compared with 4,277 in 
1939, and 5,700 passenger cars (2,000 in 
poor condition) as compared with 7,480 
before the war. 

Inadequate automatic  block-signal 
systems and the poor condition of cer- 
tain bridges and tunnels cause delay in 
routing and also add to operation costs. 
With reconstruction and the aid of an 
expected revenue increase resulting from 
higher railway tariffs, Italy hopes to re- 
duce the operating deficit from 60,000,- 
000,000 lire during the current fiscal year 
to about half that amount in 1949-50. 

Funds for the project, which has the 
approval of both ECA and the Italian 
Government, are lire which Italy is de- 
positing as counterpart to dollar grants 
under the European Recovery Program. 


Italy Gets Helicopters To Fight 
Pests 


Italy’s fight to overcome twin barriers 
to recovery—the malaria-bearing mos- 
quito and the dacus fly which damages 
the olive crop—will soon be strengthened 
by the arrival in Italy of two late-model 
helicopters bought by the Italian Gov- 
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ernment with American recovery dollars, 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion said April 13. 

The manufacturer, the Bell Aircraft 
Corp, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., planned 
to load the dismounted helicopters on 
express truck for shipment to New York 
On arrival in New York, the helicopters 
were to be placed on a commercial air- 
transport plane for direct flight to Rome. 

The helicopters, which cost $63,000 
supplied to the Italian Government by 
ECA, are the latest model craft that went 
into production on April 1. Capable of 
carrying 40 percent more of a load than 
earlier Bell models, the helicopters going 
to the Italian Government are also com- 
pletely equipped with dusting and 
spraying equipment. 

By flying low and spraying or dusting 
DDT, the machines will bring to bear 
against both the mosquito and the dacus 
fly a scientific method of insect destruc- 
tion that has repeatedly demonstrated 
its effectiveness in the United States. 


Germany To Get American Scien- 
tific and Cultural Literature 


United States scientific and technical 
books and periodicals will be sold in Bi- 
zone Germany under the terms of an in- 
formational-media guaranty contract 
announced April 11 by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

The contract is with the Nassau Dis- 
tributing Co., Inc., New York.City export 
firm, which plans a $200,000 investment 
to buy books and periodicals in the 
United States for shipment to German 
dealers. The great majority of the pub- 
lications will be scientific and techno- 
logical, and the remainder will consist 
mainly of serious nonfiction. 

“There is a great need in Germany for 
current American scientific literature 
and also for American books and period- 
icals of a general cultural character,” 
ECA officials comment. “This project 
should contribute toward Germany’s 
finding its place in the cultural life of 
the democratic world and should also 
spread an understanding of American 
thought and achievements in recent 
years.” 


Latest Facts on Authorizations 


European countries participating in 
the Marshall Plan were authorized to buy 
a total of $203,300,000 worth of goods 





| 


during the month of March, the Ego. 
nomic Cooperation Administration sajq 
recently in a monthly report on authori. 
zations. Figures for China and Kore, 
are not included. ‘(Amounts in millions 
of dollars.) 


Cumulative 
from April ‘ 
Recipent Totals for 1948 through 
Country March Mar. 31, 1949 
Austria $2.3 $230. 1 
Belguim-Luxembourg 1.4 199, 6 
Denniark 1.3 102.9 
France _- 13.8 1, 072.8 
Germany—Bizone 4.9 373.8 
Germany—French Zone 1 89.3 
Greece : 17.5 171.1 
Iceland 5.8 
Ireland 6.5 76.9 
Italy 23.7 578.6 
Netherlands 29.0 468.3 
Norway 7 82.7 
Sweden 4 32.5 
Trieste 1.1 12.0 
Turkey 4.6 13.9 
United Kingdom 97.0 1, 258.8 
Total 203.3 4, 770.0 

' Decrease 
Cumulative authorizations approved 
through March 31 for Europe were 


broken down by commodity groups in 
the following manner: 


Food, Feed and Fertilizer $1, 648.9 
Bread grains 843.4 
Wheat 645.7 
Wheat flour 188.3 
Rye 9.4 
Fats and oils 233.9 
Peanuts 43.5 
Flaxseed 29.9 
Copra 29.8 
Soybeans 29.1 
Oilseeds 12.9 
Lard 27.5 
Tallow, etc 15.8 
Soybean oil 11.2 
Other 34.2 
Coarse grains 130.5 
Corn 94.0 
Other . 36.5 
Sugar and related products 114.7 
Sugar 94.6 
Molasses, inedible 20.2 
Meat 84.6 
Horsemeat 11.1 
Other 73.5 
Dairy products 81.9 
Cheese 50.8 
Milk 29.9 
Other 1,2 
Feeds and fodder 33.9 
Olicake and oilcake meal 30.6 
Other 3.3 
Fertilizer 34.0 
Nitrogenous 20.4 
Other 13.6 
Fruits and nuts, except peanuts 23.5 
Vegetable and preparations 17.2 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Trench Exeavators To Be 
Purchased for Ireland 


Quotations covering first-grade exca- 
vators, including bulldozers, for drain- 
age purposes, are desired by the firm of 
John J. Sampson, Dublin, Ireland, which 
operates as a Government contractor. 
The excavators are required for digging 
trenches 242 to 3 feet deep by 9 to 18 
inches wide, and should be capable of 


excavating approximately 450 yards 
daily. They may be driven by own 
power, or trailed by tractor or jeep. 


Various sizes will be required to handle 
different widths and depths of trench. 

The Dublin firm is unable to specify 
the quantity needed at this time, inas- 
much as the machines will be purchased 
by the Irish Government and released on 
a hire-purchase basis to farmers and 
agricultural laborers. It is understood 
that the Government plans to spend, 
over a period of 10 years, £40,000,000 to 
£50,000,000 on a project for draining, 
fertilizing, and liming the land. To pro- 
mote this scheme, farmers and agricul- 
tural workers will be encouraged to do 
the work themselves with the equipment 
being made available by the Government. 

United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers interested in submitting offers are 
invited to communicate with John J. 
Sampson, 12a Wexford Street, Dublin, 
Ireland. 


Rio de Janeiro Plans 


Removal of Hill 


Bids for the leveling of Santo Antonio 
Hill in the downtown district of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, will be accepted until 
June 10, 1949, according to recent offi- 
cial announcement by the municipal 
government. ‘(Plans to undertake this 
work were originally announced in the 
fall of 1947, and a brief notice to that 
effect was published in the December 
20, 1947, issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly.) 

The project involves removing certain 
parts of the hill, protecting certain re- 
maining parts and structures, and com- 
pleting various foundations, walls, 
drains, paving and allied work. The ex- 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 


Branch, Office of International Trade 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service cfficers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Advertising: 1. 

Aircraft and Related Equipment: 4, 9. 

Art Wares: 48. 

Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acce-- 
sories: 5, 8, 44, 49, 61. 

Carbon Black: 65. 

Chain Stores: 1. 

Chemicals: 58, 59, 63, 70. 


China and Porcelain: 33, 49, 51. 

Clocks: 25. 

Clothing and Accessories: 2, 10, 15, 40, 41, 
44, 51, 53. 


Conveyors: 11. 

Cotton: 5, 78. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 16, 18, 39, 51, 
63. 

Dyes: 58. 

Electrical Equipment, Fiztures and Arpli- 
ances: 49. 

Enamel and Aluminum Wares: 46, 49. 

Essences, Oils, Extracts and Flavors: 19. 

Fish: 51. 

Foodstuffs: 6, 51, 59, 61, 66, 73, 74, 75. 

Forest Products: 72. 

Furniture (Metal): 24. 

General Merchandise: 40, 43, 44. 

Handicraft: 38. 

Hardware: 17. 

Hemp, Copra and Rope: 16, 20, 59. 

Hides and Skins: 16, 59, 64. 

Hops: 30. 

Household Articles: 22, 44, 61, 73. 

Jewelry: 33, 44, 46 

Laces and Trimmings: 21, 32, 51. 


Machinery and Equipment: 
Construction and Power—9. 
Industrial—2, 5, 8, 28, 29, 56, 67, 69, 

73, 73, T7. 

Magnifiers: 23. 

Medical and Dental Equipment: 50, 68 

Metal Scrap: 55. 

Notions; 40. 

Novelties: 46, 51, 52. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 26, 36. 

Oil, (Foundry Core): 12. 

Oilseeds: 59. 

Optical Goods: 33, 42. 

Photographic Equipment: 33, 42, 44. 

Pipe and Fittings: 37. 

Plastic Articles: 67. 

Radios: 61. 

Raw Materials: 71. 

Records (Phonograph): 31. 

Rubber Goods: 51. 

Rugs and Carpets: 41. 

Sanitary Fixtures: 35. 

Shipping: 79. 

Statues and Monuments: 34. 

Steel and Steel Products: 3, 13, 14, 37, 57. 

Technical Information and Manufactur- 
ing Processes: 1, 3, 4, 6, 9. 

Textiles: 5, 7, 40, 43, 45, 47, 49, 51, 
62, 80. 

Toys: 33, 44. 

Wazes: 52. 

Wood Flour: 27. 

Wood Screening: 54. 

Wool: 16. 
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cavated material is to be used as fill in 
Guanabara Bay. 

Two sets of material, including ex- 
cerpts (in Spanish) from Diario Oficial 
of Argentina concerning the call for bids, 
together with a free summary transla- 
tion of certain pertinent parts of the 
conditions for bidding, are on file in the 
Department of Commerce. Interested 
parties may obtain one set on a loan 
basis, upon application to the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Complete information is available from 
Dr. Eduardo Souza Filho, Chief Engi- 
neer, Special Technical Service of Santo 
Antonio Hill, Avenida Marechal Camara, 
No. 350, Room 904, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
to which office bids are to be addressed. 


Chile Seeks U..S. Market 
for Surplus Goods 


A United States market for exportable 
surpluses of agricultural, forestry and 
fisheries products is sought by the Gov- 
ernment of Chile, according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Santiago. It is under- 
stood that the Chilean Government de- 
sires to promote such exports rather than 
depend on disposing of surpluses through 
barter arrangements with soft-currency 
countries. 

A list of the commodities offered, show- 
ing estimated quantities available, may 
be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. For 
further information, inquiries may be 
addressed to the Minister of Commerce 
and Economy, Santiago, Chile. 


Costa Rica in Market for 
Projectors and Films 


The Costa Rican Ministry of Educa- 
tion wishes to receive from producers 
only quotations covering the supply of 
motion-picture projectors and films. 
This equipment is urgently desired in 
connection with the Ministry’s efforts to 
foster audio-visual education in the 
country’s official secondary schools. 

Offers may be made to Sr. Isaac Felipe 
Azofeifa, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Ministry of Education, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 


Syrian Official Interested 
in Promoting Trade 


A Syrian official, representing the Min- 
istry of National Economy, will spend 
some time in the United States for the 
purpose of promoting Syro-American 
trade, as well as to study all aspects of 
tourism. 

This visitor, Dr. Rashad Kuzbari, is 
scheduled to stop in various industrial 
centers, including New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago, and may be con- 
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American Consuls Not To Certify Consular Invoices Foy 
*“‘Intransit’” Shipments 


It is not uncommon practice, in connection with bona fide shipments des. 
tined for the United States, for American consular officers to certify cop. 
sular invoices at the request of foreign shippers, even though, because of the 
nature of the merchandise or for other reasons, the document may not actu. 
ally be required for customs purposes. 

The Department of State has recently received some inquiries from Ameri. 
can consular officers as to the propriety of their certifying, upon specific 
request, American consular invoices in connection with shipments coming 
to the United States in transit to foreign countries, as distinguished from bona 
fide import shipments. The Department’s reply to these inquiries has been 
that officers should refrain from certifying American consular invoices for 
“intransit” shipments, on the ground that no United States importation js 
intended at the time of shipment of the merchandise. 

Consequently, when United States firms are interested in shipments of 
goods in transit through the United States to third countries, they should 
refrain from stipulating the presentation of a consular invoice as a condition 
to the payment of a letter of credit, since, in cases of this nature, such an 
invoice cannot properly be certified by an American consular officer. 
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tacted through the Syrian Legation, 
2215 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Bids To Print Bank Notes 
Received Until May 30 


Closing date for the receipt of offers to 
print bank notes for the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment has been extended from April 
29 to May 30, 1949. Details on this in- 
quiry appeared in the March 28 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Additional Equipment for 
New Zealand’s Substations 


Tenders for the supply and delivery 
of 847 galvanized steel transmission 
towers for the Otahuhu-Whakamaru- 
Bunnythorpe 220-kv. lines are invited by 
the New Zealand State Hydroelectric 
Department. This project constitutes 
contract No. 105, Auckland, Hamilton, 
and Palmerston North districts. Bids 
must be submitted by 4 p. m., June 28, 
1949. 

Four copies of the tender, including 
plans, specifications, and drawings, are 
available on a loan basis, from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
Copies may also be obtained from the 
New Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Sydney Yale Gresham, repre- 
senting Gresham Industries Pty. Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), and Fortune (Aust.) Pty. 
Ltd. (advertising agency), both 141 York 
Street, Sydney, is interested in obtaining in- 
formation on chain stores and advertising. 
Scheduled to arrive April 17, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o 
National City Bank of New York, 55 Wall 





Street New York, N. Y. Itinerary; New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, and San Francisco. 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
2. Australia—A 


K. Weknart, 66 King 
Street, Sydney, 


is interested in teztile ma- 
chinery, and in visiting manufacturers of 
women’s clothing. Scheduled to arrive April 
4, via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Universal School of Lan- 
guages, 1321 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

3. Belgium—Henri Noez, representing 8. A 
de la Fabrique de Fer de Charlerol, is in- 
terested in visiting steel plants, and seeks 
technical information on the steel industry. 
Scheduled to arrive during May, via New 
York City, for a visit of 10 to 15 days. U.§. 
address: St. Regis Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, New Work, N. Y.; Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Wade 
Park Manor, East 107 and Park Lane, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Itinerary: New York, Pittsburgh, 
and Cleveland 

4. Burma—vU Sway Tin, representing Union 
of Burma Airways, Rangoon, is interested in 
purchasing aircraft and related equipment, 
and seeks technical information on aefo- 
nautical equipment and devices. Scheduled 
to arrive April 15, via San Francisco, fora 
visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Burmese Embassy, 2228 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C 

5. India—Seth Laxmidas Mulraj Khatau, 
representing Khatau Makanji Spinning & 
Weaving Co. Ltd. (importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer), Laxmi Building, 6 Ballard Pier, 
Fort, Bombay; Associated Cement Companies 
Ltd. (importer, manufacturer), No. 1 Queen's 
Road, Bombay 1; and Premier Automobiles 
Ltd. (importer), Construction House, Bal- 
lard Estate, Bombay, is interested in tertile 
machinery, cotton, and automotive equip- 
ment; also, seeks technical information on 
textiles. Scheduled to arrive May 15, via 
New York City, for a visit of 7 weeks. U. §. 
address: c/o American Express Co., 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 


Denver, Washington, San Francisco, and 
Boston. 
6. Ireland, Northern John James Bu- 


chanan, representing Buchanan Brothers 
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(Londonderry) Ltd., Foyle Street, London- 
derry, is interested in obtaining information 
on modern methods of curing bacon. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 7, for a visit of 2 weeks. 
U. 8. address: c/o Dr. M. E. Craig, 806 East 
Lake Street, Minneapolis 7, Minn. Itinerary: 
Minneapolis, Indianapolis, and Chicago. 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 

7. Netherlands—A. Crost, 9 Koningslaan, 
Bussum, representing A. Coerant, 10 Kalver- 
straat, Amsterdam, is interested in selling 
woolen and nylon fabrics in the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive April 23, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o A. Gluckstern, 185 McClellan Street, 
Bronx, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Norway—Gunnar Bergaust, representing 
Torsted & Co. (wholesaler), 23 Bydgg Alle, 
Oslo, is interested in all kinds of automotive 
tools, machinery, and spare parts, Sched- 
uled to arrive April 18, via New York City, for 
a visit of 5 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Nor- 
wegian American Chamber of Commerce, 80 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Denver, Cedar Rapids, and New 
York. 

9. Portugal—-Luiz de Mello de Rego, Rua 
Alecrim 12, Lisbon, is interested in investi- 
gating possibilities of purchasing construc- 
tion and power equipment, and airplanes and 
parts; also, seeks services of an engineer for 
knock-down of a crane already purchased 
which is to be shipped to Lisbon. Scheduled 
to arrive May 4, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Por- 
tuguese Consulate General, 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Switzerland—F. Buser, representing 
Woll & Baumwoll Handels-Gesellischaft Lie- 
stal (Wool & Cotton Trade Co. Liestal) 
(manufacturers’ export representative), 19 
Sichternstrasse, Liestal, seeKs outlets in the 
United States for first-class Swiss ski boots, 
and wishes to contact leading sporting goods 
dealers and department stores. He will bring 
with him 16 different models. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of April, for an indefinite pe- 
riod. U.S. address: c/o Department of Com- 
merce Regional Office, 42 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

11. Switzerland—-Fred Meyer, representing 
Gebr. Buhler (foundry and machine manu- 
facturing plant), Uzwil, Canton St. Gallen, 
is interested in establishing a United States 
market for conveyors manufactured by his 
firm. Scheduled to arrive April 11, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: co American Express Co., Foreign 
Patrons Mail Section, 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 23, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being jre- 
pared 


Import Opportunities 


12, Belgium—Etablissements René Mossel- 
man (manufacturer), 57 Rue Ulens, Brussels, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for foundry 
core oil (substitute for linseed oil) in barrels 
containing 200 kilograms, approximate 
weight. Firm states it is a position to export 
30 tons each month. Firm will furnish sam- 
ple of ofl at its expense 

13. Belgium—S. A. Union der Acieries 
(manufacturer), Rue Cambier, Marcinelle, 
Wishes to export and seeks agents in the 
United States for all kinds of steel castings 
made to order, of ordinary or special steel, 
according to A. S. T. M. specifications. Fur- 
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ther information is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Belgium—Marcel Vermeire (manufac- 
turer), 42, Rue de la Chapelle, Hamme 
s/Durme, wishes to export steel wire rope, 
galvanized or bright. Offers can be made in 
full accordance with American standards. 
If requested, goods can be inspected either 
by the buyer’s agent or by the Association 
des Industriels de Belgique, Brussels. 

15. Canada—The Angora Mills Ltd. (man- 
ufacturers), 9500 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
Montreal, offers to export 1,000 dozen pairs 
each week of Diamond and Argyle hose (64's 
quality) for'men. Hose are made of 100% 
virgin Australian wool, processed by Kroy for 
nonshrinking feature. 

16. China—Szechuan Drugs Trading Co. 
Ltd., 115 Kang Jih Road Central, Canton, 
wishes to accept orders for all kinds of Chi- 
nese crude medicinal products (musk, rhu- 
barb, gallnuts), as well as goatskins, wool 
and hemp. Firm desires either outright 
sales basis or agency connections. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. Denmark—Wistesen & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 12 Strémmen, Randers, offers to ex- 
port unlimited quantities of first-quality 
furniture and marine locks and keys made of 
brass or iron. Priee list is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

18. Egypt—-Abdel Ghaffar & Co. (export 
merchant), 5 Siket el Fadl (Soliman Pasha), 
Cairo, wishes to export medicinal and bo- 
tanical herbs such as henna leaves, colocynth 
pulp, henbane, datura metel and bleached 
turmeric. 

19. England—Dubuis & Rowsell,_ Ltd. 
(manufacturer), ‘““‘Duroma” Works, Elmwood 
Road, Croydon, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for perfume essences, perfume oils, 
flavoring extracts and concentrated flavors. 
Further information and price lists available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

20. England—Garnock, Bibbey & Co., Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Old Swan Ropeworks, 
St. Oswald's Street, Liverpool 13, offers to 
export hemp and wire ropes, coir ropes and 
white combined Manila and wire ropes. Firm 
states it is experienced in shipping to the 
United States markets and Knows some 
standard grades, but would appreciate re- 
ceiving complete details regarding American 
standards. 

21. England—Mellor Bros. (Macclesfield) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Pitt Street Mill, Mac- 
clesfield, Cheshire, offers to export church 
vestment trimmings and gold and silver wire 
laces, made of woven rayon braids and rib- 
bons in jacquard patterns. Specifications: 
braids, \4"’ to 3’’ in width; ribbons, 1’’ to 5”’’ 
in width. (Nore: Representative of firm is 
planning to visit the United States in Sep- 
tember 1949, with a full range of samples.) 

22. England—Neon Luminous Tubes 
(Lundsigns) Ltd. (manufacturer), 55 Ben- 
don Valley, Earlsfield, London, S. W. 18., of- 
fers to export best-quality sandglass timers 
suitable for egg timing, etc. IMlustrated 
leaflet available on a loan basis from Com- 
merical Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

23. England—S. W. Partington & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 9 The Avenue, Hatch End, 
Middlesex, wishes to export the “Partington” 
illuminated magnifier, in minimum lots of 
one gross. Descriptive literature is obtain- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 


ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

24. England—Sheer Metalcraft Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Weybridge Trading Estate, Ad- 
dlestone Road, Weybridge, Surrey, has avail- 
able for export top-grade metal furniture 
(steel and aluminum) including office furni- 
ture, filing cabinets, chairs, tables, cup- 
boards, shelves, and racks. Sales literature 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. England—Suntime Clock Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 22 Hans Road, London, S. W. 
3., desires to export and seeks agent for 
patented gravity clocks. Also, firm wishes to 
arrange for manufacture under license in the 
United States, or part manufacture plus as- 
sembly, or to export finished products. FPur- 
ther information, including literature and 
price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. England—Thomas of Fleet Street Ltd. 
(manufacturers’ sales agent), 149 Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4., offers to export un- 
limited quantities of first-quality office and 
library paste. Further information is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

27. France—‘Bois & Derives”, S. A. (pro- 
ducer of wood flour, wood byproducts, naval 
stores, resinous products; manufacturer of 
cellulose; wholesaler and exporter), Route de 
la Barre, Anglet, Basses-Pyrénées, wishes to 
export good-quality wood flour made from 
maritime pines in the Landes region. Firm 
states wood flour has been treated in order 
to eliminate vasculose (resin). Types and 
quantities available each month: type V 
100-mesh, 25 metric tons; type B, 80-mesh, 5 
tons; type M 60-mesh, 25 tons; type O 40- 
mesh, 50 tons. Exporter would be interested 
in receiving any suggestions and/or com- 
ments of interest from potential United 
States importers. 

28. France—Merkeen & Cie. S. A. R. L. (ex- 
porter and manufacturer of engravings), 8, 
Boulevard du Président Roosevelt, Mulhouse, 
wishes to export engraving wheels and rollers 
for the printing of fabrics. 

29. Germany—Berkefeld-Filter-Gesellschaft 
m. b. H. (manufacturer), Wittingerstrasse 
128, (20a) Celle, offers to export equipment 
for clear filtration of all kinds of liquids. 
Illustrated catalog (in German) is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Germany—Willy Bruns G. m. b. H., 
Oberhafenstrasse 5 (Fruchthof), Hamburg 
1, offers to export German hops. 

31. Germany—Deutsche Grammophon G. 
m. b. H., 76 Podbielskistr.. Hannover, desires 
to export gramophone records. 

32. Germany—M. Krause u. H. Matthis, 
Hermannstrasse 168, Berlin-Neuk6lin, desires 
to export embroidered trimmings for dresses, 
handbags, church vestments, uniforms, flags 
and banners. 

33. Germany—Kyser & Co. G. m. b. H. 
(agent), Stievestr. 26, Munich, offers to ex- 
port optical and photographic products, toys, 
chinaware, and jewelry. 

34. Germany—Walter Paege (agent), Mari- 
enfelder Strasse 13, (1) Berlin-Mariendorf, 
wishes to export bronze statues and monu- 
ments. 

35. Germany—Hans Skupin, Heiligendam- 
mer Str. 37, Berlin-Schmargendorf (British 
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Zone), wishes to export automatic flushing 
apparatus for water closets, and condensation 
water removers. 

36. Germany—Taylorix Organisation 
(Stiegler, Hauser & Co.), Adolf Kroner- 
strasse 10, Stuttgart, desires to export Tay- 
loriz bookkeeping systems and equipment. 

37. Germany—Verwertungsstell fiir Indus- 
trie-Produkte (von der Heyden-Rynsch & Co. 
K. G.), Zweigstelle 7, Dortmund-Mengede, 
Essen, wishes to export steel pipe and fittings 
and light rails. 

38. Hong Kong—Hang Lee Trading Com- 
pany (manufacturer, export and commission 
merchant, wholesaler), 5 Bonham Strand 
East, desires to export bamboo and rattan 
baskets, cane webbing and camphorwood 
chests. Photographs and price lists avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Also, firm seeks two 
selling agents, one in San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, Calif, and one in New York, N. Y. 

39. Italy—Laboratorio Chimico Farmaceu- 
tico SPE. M. S. A. (manufacturer), 4 Via die 
Serragli, Florence, desires to export “Ataba- 
gico” (trade-mark), a medicinal preparation 
that neutralizes smokers’ craving for nicotine 
and thus aids in breaking the smoking habit. 

40. Japan—Daiwa Trading Co., Ind. (man- 
ufacturers, importers, exporters), P. O. Box 
No. 315, Kobe, offers to export all kinds of 
Japanese merchandise including hosiery, 
buttons and piece goods. 

41. Japan—Fuji Koeki Co. Ltd., 4 1-chome 
Horidome Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers 
to export hand-printed silk and rayon scarfs, 
cotton rugs and carpets. Price list of rugs 
will be furnished upon request to Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Japan—The Fuji Machino-Industrial 
Co., Ltd., No. 8, 2-chome, Shito-Minamisa- 
kuma-Cho, Minato-Ku, offers to export 
cameras and optical goods such as binoculars, 
opera glasses and microscopes. 

43. Japan—The Ichinomiya Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, Ichinomiya, on be- 
half of its members, wishes to export worsted 
and woolen goods, various tertiles and yarns, 
and general merchandise. 

44. Japan—The Korai Industrial Trading 
Co., Ltd. (distributors and exporters for the 
Korai Rubber Manufacturing Co. Ltd.), 30- 
10 Shimoyamate-Dori 2-chome, Kobe, desires 
to export bicycle tires and tubes, tennis 
shoes, ladies’ rain boots, fishermen’s boots; 
also imitation jewelry, vacuum flasks, cam- 


eras, celluloid and mechanical toys, and 
sundries. 
45. Japan—Kyobuto Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., 


No. 3, 2-chome, Kodenmacho, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to export silk piece 
goods, cotton and rayon fabrics. 

46. Japan—Kuokuto Zakka Trading Com- 
pany, No. 48, Chodo Nichome, Fuse-shi, 
Osaka, wishes to export enamelware, imita- 
tion jewelry and fiowers. 

47. Japan—Masuda Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), No. 1, 2-chome, Naga- 
tacho, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, offers to export 
bolting cloth made of 100% pure silk, used 
for sifting flour and other powders. 

48. Japan—Miyako Shoji Kaisha, Ltd. ( Mi- 
yako Trading Co. Ltd.) , 351 Rokuchome, Kita- 
shinagawa, Shinagawaku, Tokyo, seeks mar- 
kets for Japanese tortoise shell art wares 
such as cigarette cases, compacts, jewel boxes 
and spectacle frames. 

49. Japan—Sakura Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters and importers), Osaka Building, No. 
1 Soze-cho, Kitaku, Osaka, offers to export 
cotton, rayon and woolen piece goods; bicy- 
cle parts and accessories; electrical goods; 
porcelain, enameled and aluminum wares. 

59. Japan—tTaihei Shoko Kaisha, Ltd. (The 
Pacific Trading & Manufacturing Co., Ltd.), 
No. 12, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-Ku, 
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Tokyo, offers to export medical syringes 
(glass) and needles. Specifications and price 
lists may be obtained from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

51. Japan—Tokyo Kogyo Boyeki Shokai 
Ltd., Matsuki Building, No. 30, 2-chome, Shi- 
bashimbashi Minato-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to 
export decorative silk tassels and fringes, 
cotton fabrics, Christmas tree bulbs, goldfish, 
cotton gloves, Japanese porcelain, canned 
goods, powdered agar-agar, rubber goods. 

52. Japan—Tsuda Manufacturing Co., 98 
Kaji-machi, Kokura City, Kyushu, desires to 
export glass decorations for Christmas trees, 
and vegetable waz. 

53. Mexico—Calzado Domit S. A. (manu- 
facturer), Frogreso 172, Mexico, D. F., seeks 
commercial agent or distributor in the United 
States for fine-quality shoes for men, com- 
petitive in price 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

54. Sweden—Construo (manufacturer and 
export merchant), Norrtullsgatan 63, Stock- 
holm, wishes to export wood screening (flex- 
ible slat shades, such as are used on porches). 
Screening is manufactured in desired widths 
up to 2.60 meters, in length up to 250 meters. 
Weight: approximately 03 kilogram per 
square meter. Sample of screening is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 24, 1949.) 

55. Switzerland—"“RIMPEX” Alfred Rich 
(transit broker), 67 Aeschenvorstadt, Basel, 
has available for export 55,000 tons of ferrous 
scrap (cast iron and heavy smelting) 


Export Opportunities 


56. Belgium—Compagnie Générale des As- 
phaltes, Porphyres et Goudrons S. A. (im- 
porter), 1 Place Maurice de Moor, Brussels, 
wishes purchase quotations for machinery 
for manufacturing bituminized or tarred 
roofing felts (saturating device for raw felt). 

57. Canada—Enamel and Heating Prod- 
ucts Limited (manufacturer and exporter), 
Sackville, New Brunswick, seeks purchase 
quotations for the following steel sheets 
vitreous enamelling sheets, 18-24 gages; one 
pass, cold rolled, box annealed stretcher 
levelled sheets, 14-28 gages; hot rolled sheets, 
18-24 gages; galvanized sheets, 18-30 gages; 
blue polished sheets, 20-24 gages. 

58. Dominican Republic—J. M. Hernandez, 
C. por A. (wholesale druggists, importers and 
distributors of pharmaceutical products), 
P. O. Box 447, Santiago de los Caballeros, 
seeks quotations from suppliers of anilines 
and fast dyes. 

59. Germany—Breckwoldt & Co. (exporters, 
importers, manufacturers’ export representa- 
tives), 50, Deichstrasse, Hamburg 11, wishes 
quotations for hides and skins, copra, oil 
seeds, cocoa, dried fruits, and chemical prod- 
ucts. 

6). Germany—Whclesale Textile House (H. 
Feith), Schonbornstr. 10, Bad Kissingen, 
ceeks quotations for tertiles. 

61. Germany—Eugen Vavra G. m. b. H 
Wiederleierndorf, Niederbayern, Eichbuhl 
(U. S. Zone), wishes quotations for food- 
stuffs such as cocoa, coffee, cheese, and fish; 
also sewing machines; radios and motor ve- 
hicles. 

€2. Iran—Youssef Golchahyan Mofrad (im- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
agent), Timtcheh Sadrazam, Tehran, seeks 
purchase quotations from manufacturers of 
tertiles, particularly cotton goods. 

63. Italy—Labcratorio Chimico Farma- 
ceutico SPE. M.S. A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturers’ agent, manufacturer), 4 Via 
dei Serragli, Flcrence, wishes purchase quo- 
tations and agency for chemical and pharma- 


ceutical products and preparations 
larly those with aminoacid, vitami 
cillin and streptomycin bases. 

64. Italy—Firm of Riccardo Griggio (im 
porters and exporters), Galleria Matteo 4 


tti 
37 B, Milan, wishes to contact tonne 
hides for making shoes, and exporters of raw 


hides. 

65. Japan—The Nissho Company, Ltd 
Taiko Building, 45, Harimamachi Tkutaky, 
Kobe, wishes to contact suppliers of carbon 
black. 

€6. Lebanon—Barbir, Essely and Company 
(importing distributors, manufacturer's 
agents and commission merchants), p. 0 
Box 1334, Rue Fakhry Bey, Beirut, wishe 
direct purchase quotations on an agency basis 
for all kinds of fruits, vegetables, fish, meat 
and canned milk (condensed, evaporated o, 
powdered). Firm desires medium-quality 
products in shipments of 83,000 to $5,009 at 
a time. 

67. Mexicoc—Comercial Columbia, 8g. de R 
L. (importer, exporter, wholesaler), Tacuba 
37, Oficina 401, Mexico, D. F., wishes quota- 
tions from manufacturers of plastic caps for 
sealing milk bottles; also, machinery for mak. 
ing plastic caps. 

68. Morocco—E. Bendrihem (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, agent), Calle Italla 33, 
Tangier, is interested in importing artificial 
teeth. 

69. Netherlands—Firma Willem Pot (im. 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), 48d Schiedam. 
schesingel, Rotterdam, wishes purchase quo- 
tations for centrifugal refrigeration condens.- 
ing units. Capacity 2-3 min-kilo-calorie per 
hour. Temperature of evaporation 35-40 de. 
grees centigrade. Boiling refrigerant should 
be directed into production unit. Refriger- 
ant at option, evaporators and pumps not 
required. 

70. Netherlands—N. V. “Padox” (manu- 
facturers of furniture and joinery), War- 
mond, wishes purchase quotations for anti- 
ant insecticides (chemical preparation pro- 
tecting lumber against white ants). Since 
this is a product needed for preparation of 
wooden articles destined for export to tropi- 
cal countries, foreign firm believes it will not 
have many difficulties in obtaining import 
licenses 


Agency Opportunities 


71. Denmark—Knud Salomon (import 
agent), 14 I. E. Ohlsensgade, Copenhagen 9, 
desires representation from manufacturers 
for raw materials and machinery for the tez- 
tile industry as well as for the manufacture 
of ready-made clothes. 

72. Germany—Barlage, Knapp & Co., Chile- 
haus-C, Hamburg-Dusseldorf, seeks agency 
for cornel and persimmon dimension stock 
for export to Germany. 

73. Germany—Kyser & Co. G. m. b. H, 
Stieverstr. 26, Munich, seeks agency for mo- 
tors and machines, household utensils and 
canned foods. 

74. Germany—Ravita G. m. b. H., Lager- 
haus, Koln-Niehl-Hafen, desires representa- 
tion for all kinds of foodstuffs. 

75. Germany—Edgar Waechter, Gr. Bur- 
stah 11, Haus Gertig, Hamburg 11 (British 
Zone), wishes to act as broker and agent for 
firms interested in exporting dried fruits, 
fruits, spices, stimulants, and canned foods 
to Germany. 

76. Japan—Masuda Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), No. 1, 2-chome, Naga- 
tacho, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, wishes to act as 
representative for United States firms wish- 
ing to export goods to Japan. 

77. Netherlands—J. Helmus (manufactur- 
er's agent), J. M. de Muinck Keizerkade 29, 
Utrecht, Zuilen, seeks agency for machinery 
(stitching, patching, glueing and stretching 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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British West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF JAMAICAN CURRENCY 
NOTES PROHIBITED 
Jamaican currency notes may not be im- 


ported into the island of Jamaica, B. W 
I. under a regulation effective December 1, 
1948, the American Consulate General in 
Kingston states. If declared or discovered 
in the baggage of an arriving passenger, the 
notes are confiscated and returned to the 
Finance Board. Previously, it was illegal only 
to export Jamaican bank notes. The pres- 
ent regulation been very strictly en- 
forced. American and Canadian tourists are 
still permitted to use their dollar currency 
freely in the shops 


has 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEWFOUNDLAND SUBJECT TO 
CANADIAN TARIFF 


TRADE OF 


The international trade of Newfoundland 
was made subject to the customs tariff and 
laws of Canada, effective April 1, 1949, the 
date of the union of Newfoundland with 


Canada, the Canadian Government has noti- 
fied the United States Government. The 
geographical application of trade agreements 
to which Canada and Newfoundalnd are par- 
ties will be modified accordingly. This 
means that from the date of union, the Cana- 
dian tariff, as modified by the Geneva Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, will be applied 
to imports into Newfoundland 

Import restrictions also will be applied ac- 
cording to the Canadian control pattern, but 
it is understood that for the immediate fu- 
ture the peculiarities of the logal supply sit- 
uation will be taken into account in the is- 
suance of import licenses, particularly those 
for essential goods United States exporters 
therefore must be governed by advice from 
their Newfoundland connections. 

Until June 30, Newfoundland invoice forms 
may be used by United States exporters for 
shipments to Newfoundland, instead of Ca- 
nadian MA and NA invoice forms. 


» 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated April 7) 

Chilean Government receipts reached a 
record of 14,379,000,000 pesos in 1948 and 
resulted in a budgetary surplus of 1,275,000,- 
000 pesos, permitting the payment of ac- 
cumulated arrears, an $11,000,000 reduction 
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debt, and a 
the internal 
the most favorable in two 
decades, were achieved largely through in- 
creased taxation, although a_ subtsantial 
portion of the surplus resulted from foreign- 
exchange profits. Newspapers advocated a 
reorganization of Government departments 
to reduce expenditures and taxes, pointing 
out that 1948 was an exceptionally favorable 
year, with peak export prices and a domestic 
boom 

Tight credit was relieved when the Central 
Bank extended additional facilities, prin- 
cipally for the aid of small industry, to the 
Instituto de Crédito Industrial (Institute of 
Industrial Credit) and to the Caja Nacional 
de Ahorros (Postal Savings Bank). Commer- 
cial banks reduced their rediscounts with 
the Central Bank substantially; and a com- 
mittee was appointed to study means of im- 
proving the market for mortgage bonds, to 
take the place of bank loans on real estate 
The market for such bonds responded by a 
15 percent rise in quotations. The free- 
market dollar and the price of gold continued 
to decline. 

Concern over the weakness in world metals 
and commodity prices caused the National 
Foreign Trade Council to refuse import per- 
mits for much merchandise payable in dol- 
lars and to divert trade to other currencies, 
thereby reducing forward orders from the 
United States 

In contrast to declining world prices the 
Chilean cost-of-living index rose by 2.6 per- 
cent in January 1949 and 0.7 percent in 
February. Substantial increases have been 
authorized in maximum retail prices for milk, 
butter, beef, and most of the other foods 
covered by price-control regulations. Prices 


in the foreign 
reduction in 
These results, 


150,000 ,000-peso 
funded debt. 


for some uncontrolled products, such as 
pork, veal, lamb, poultry, cheese, and sea- 
foods, nearly doubled during the _ year. 


Seasonal fruits and vegetables were higher 
than a year earlier and more than ordinarily 
sharp off-season price increases are now 
taking place 
In January and February 1949, Chile’s ex- 
ports and imports were valued at 202,800,000 
and 211,600,000 gold pesos—increases of 9.6 
percent and 11.7 percent, respectively, over 
the first 2 months of 1948. Exports in Feb- 
ruary dropped 33.6 percent, but imports rose 
2.9 percent over the preceding month. 
Customs concessions offered by Chile under 
the General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) were made effective on March 16 
Foreign-trade licensing under the gold law 
and barter transactions were active during 
March. To date the importation of approxi- 
mately 1,800 new automobiles has been au- 
thorized under the provisions of the gold law. 
Wine is the commodity most readily export- 
able by barter. The Chilean Customs Bu- 
reau has approved a 50-percent increase in 
port handling charges at Valparaiso and San 
Antonio to become effective 15 days after 
promulgation in the official gazette. 
Printing ink, printing metals, and spare 
parts for printing machinery, imported by 








newspaper publishers, heretofore subject to 
the 43.10 pesos to the dollar at the banking 
market rate of exchange will henceforth be 
paid at the 31.10-peso official rate, accord- 
ing to a decree which modified their classi- 
fication in the 1949 Foreign Exchange 
Budget. Dollar receipts for exports of soap 
bark, beeswax, hemp fiber, almonds, and 
walnuts, formerly liquidated half at the offi- 
cial rate and half at the banking rate are now 
liquidated 70 percent at the banking rate and 
30 percent at the official rate. Wool exports 
will be liquidated 40 percent at the official 
rate, instead of 50 percent as heretofore. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARTICIPATION IN CONVENTION FOR REGU- 
LATION OF INTER-AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
TRAFFIC APPROVED 


Chile will participate in the Convention 
on the Regulation of Inter-American Auto- 
mobile Traffic to establish uniform rules and 
regulations for the control of international 
motor traffic on the highways of the partici- 
pating countries and to facilitate the flow of 
traffic through these countries, following 
legislative sanction by decree No. 830 of 
November 10, 1948, published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 19, 1949, states a report of 
February 23 from the U. S. Embassy at San- 
tiago. 

The Government reserves the right to enter 
separate traffic conventions with other 
American countries on whatever basis it may 
deem necessary; also the Customs Pass Book, 
issued by the Inter-American Federation of 
Automobile Clubs (Federacién Interameri- 
cana de Automdoévil Clubs), and included 
among the documents specified in article 
XIV of the convention, will be considered 
satisfactory for free transit. 

This convention was ratified by the Chilean 
Congress on September 29, 1948, and articles 
of ratification were deposited in the Pan 


American Union, Washington, D. C., on 
October 28. 
TEA RATIONED; SPECIAL IMPORT PERMIT 


REQUIRED 


Trade in tea, which was declared an article 
of prime necessity in Chile, by decree No. 
724 of September 15, 1939, has been placed 
under the control of the Chilean Office of 
Price and Supply Control and its regulation 
and rationing became effective January 27, 
1949, according to decree N. 666 of that date 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 26, 
1949. 

Tea may be sold only by authorized whole- 
salers and retailers, and its clearance 
through the Customs is subject to Office of 
Price and Supply Control permit. The 
name “tea” may not be applied to any 
product which is not tea, except that phar- 
maceutical preparations may be so called if 
the true nature of the product is clearly 
designated. 
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Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


SUMMARY OF REGULATIONS AFFECTING 
REMITTANCE ABROAD OF ROYALTY Pay- 
MENTS 


Colombian exchange-control regulations 
affecting the remittance abroad of royalty 
payments have been summarized by the 
U. S. Embassy at Bogota as follows: 

Such remittances are subject to a 4 per- 
cent stamp tax. Treatment of royalty re- 
mittances is on the same basis as remit- 
tances of exchange for interest and divi- 
dends. The Colombian Office of Control of 
Exchange, Imports and Exports considers 
that royalty payments are “current trans- 
actions,” exchange for which must be pro- 
vided within 48 hours after date of applica- 
tion, under the terms of law 90 of December 
16, 1948. 

Authorization of royalty remittances, like 
remittances of profits and dividends, is de- 
pendent always upon proper registration 
with the Office of Exchange Control. There 
are no fixed rules of procedure for such 
registration. although such rules may be 
issued in the near future. At present, a 
company desiring to register in order to 
obtain royalty payments must present the 
contract covering royalty payments for the 
approval of the Board of Directors of the 
Office of Exchange Control. The Embassy 
understands that each case is considered 
on its own merits, and an agreement is worked 
out between the two parties concerning the 
extent to which royalty payments may be 
made. 


EXCHANGE REMITTANCES RESTRICTED TO 
RECEIPTS OF PRECEDING WEEK 


Resolution No. 6 of the Colombian Office 
of Control of Exchange, Imports and Ex- 
ports, dated April 1, 1949, provides that 
“effective as of this date, and as long as the 
present circumstances continue, exchange 
licenses will be granted weekly for a sum not 
in excess of the value of the purchases of 
gold and foreign money made by the Bank 
of the Republic in the week immediately 
preceding,” according to information received 
from the U. S. Embassy at Bogota. 

Exchange will be released in the following 
order of preference: Public debt payments; 
profit remittances on foreign capital invested 
in Colombia; student and medical payments 
abroad; Government expenses abroad; and 
importations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INDUSTRY REQUIRED TO UTILIZE CERTAIN 
DomESsTIC Raw MATERIALS 


The domestic production of certain raw 
materials must be utilized by Colombian in- 
dustry, at prices fixed by the Government, 
before such raw materials may be imported, 
according to Colombian decree No. 206 of 
February 4, 1949. The rate of consumption 
of the domestic products by a particular en- 
terprise will be designated in advance on the 
basis of estimated national production of the 
commodities and the capacity of the process- 
ing plant. When an enterprise is able to 
prove that it has consumed its allocated 
share of the domestic production of a cer- 
tain raw material, at the price level estab- 
lished by the Government, it may expect to 
receive favorable action on an application for 
a license to import further supplies of that 
material. The products affected by this de- 
cree are as follows: 
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Legislation To Encourage 
Establishment of New 
Industries in Uruguay 


Special exemption for a_ pe- 
riod of 20 years would be author- 
ized for new industries set up in 
Uruguay prior to December 31, 
1952, under a bill about to be sub- 
mitted to the Uruguayan Congress, 
according to an airgram of April 
1, 1949, from the American Em- 
bassy in Montevideo which was 
based on Uruguayan press reports. 
To be eligible, new undertakings 
would be required to have a fixed 
capital of at least 500,000 pesos, 
including plant and _ industrial 
equipment, and to manufacture 
products not produced in the coun- 
try on the date of approval of the 
projected law. 

Included among the exemptions 
are payment of business license 
tax, real-estate taxes, sales taxes, 
and import duties on plant equip- 
ment and raw materials not pro- 
duced in the country. The text of 
the bill has not yet been made 
public. 











Castor, linseed, palm, and eucalyptus oils; 
annatto (dye); alcohol; cotton; starches; 
textile fillers; refined sugar; refined and raw 
sulfur; anise in grain and extract; balsam of 
Tolu (of Peru); barbasco root; baroil (drill- 
ing mud); varnishes based on alcohol or 
casein; lime; kaolin; crude or semiprocessed 
rubber; sheet rubber; barley; cement; horse- 
hair and manes; cacao in grain; casein; copra 
and oil-bearing seeds; coca leaves; glue of 
animal origin; cotton, hemp, or jute cordage; 
medicinal bark; skins and hides; piassava 
fiber; tanning extracts; vegetable fibers; pe- 
rillo gum; dextrine glue; flour and starch of 
yucca, rice, maize, and banana; medicinal 
leaves; crude, semiprocessed or processed 
latex; lumber; mixtures for the preparation 
of creams and soaps; oxygen; wicks; straw 
for hats and other uses; cotton, hemp, or 
jute string; rubber flooring; doors and win- 
dows made of wood or metal; quinine powder 
or bark; rotenone for the manufacture of in- 
secticides; sodium sulfate; quinine sulfate; 
tobacco; pulverized talc; gypsum; vinegar; 
semolinas and tapiocas; rubber solutions; 
and rubber heels and soles. 

This decree also provides that the Govern- 
ment may add new items to the above list 
as agricultural, forestry, subsurface, or in- 
dustrial development may indicate to be de- 
sirable. 


REVISION OF COTTON CONSUMPTION TAX 


Colombian presidential decree No. 319 of 
February 15, 1949, amends the cotton tax and 
development program provided under decree 
No. 2216 of July 2, 1948, in accordance with 
suggestions adopted by the 1948 Congress. 

The specific taxes, through which a cot- 
ton development program is to be financed, 
have been modified as to amount and appli- 
cability. The tax of 3 centavos per kilo- 
gram on raw-cotton consumption, formerly 
applicable to all concerns with capital 


greater than 20,000 pesos (1 peso approx}. 
mately U. S. $0.51), has been retained at that 
amount but has been made applicable Only 
to manufacturers with a capital of more 
than 200,000 pesos. It is provided that the 
tax of 6 centavos per kilogram on importeq 
cotton thread, which is applicable now to al] 
manufacturers with a capital of 20,000 Pesos 
will be raised on August 15, 1949, to 10 cen, 
tavos per kilogram, but will be applied only 
to those concerns capitalized at more than 
200,000 pesos. Cotton thread covered by the 
United States-Colombian Trade Agreement js 
not subject to this tax. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
21, 1948, for announcement of decree No. 
2216. | 


IMPORTATIONS OF CAPITAL IN Form op 
MERCHANDISE 


Pending the issuance by the Colombian 
Office of Control of Exchange, Imports, and 
Exports of comprehensive regulations on the 
importation of capital in the form of mer. 
chandise, only such merchandise classified in 
group I by presidential decree No. 194 of 
January 29, 1949, will be permitted importa- 
tion. Group I items are in the preferentig) 
category and are considered essential to the 
economy of Colombia. 

An announcement to this effect was pub. 
lished in the Colombian newspaper El Tiempo 
on March 16, 1949; full details will be pub- 
lished in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY when 
they are received from the U.S Embassy at 
Bogota. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated April 1) 


The release of sugar-harvest funds in 
Cuba resulted in a flurry of consumer buy- 
ing in March, mostly in the interior of the 
island, affecting largely articles of prime 
necessity. Over-all business volume, as a 
consequence, improved somewhat over the 
preceding month, but almost without excep- 
tion businessmen reported that the turn- 
over in March was considerably below the 
like month of 1948. Outside of the building 
trade and its industrial supplies, industry 
generally operated at a rate appreciably less 
than during the corresponding period of 
last year. The Ministry of Public Works, 
with the $7,605,647 received from the Min- 
istry of the Treasury last month, has stepped 
up work on various important projects. 

Following unsuccessful negotiations fe- 
garding proposed personnel lay-offs and wage 
reductions, Cuba's largest textile mill, em- 
ploying about 2,800 workers, closed down on 
March 14. Most flat-goods textile mills have 
ceased operations and there are no indica- 
tions as to when they may be reopened. 

The Government announced the foreign- 
trade figures for 1948, showing the total 
value of exports at $709,872,000 for the year 
as compared with $746,592,000 in 1947. The 
value of imports aggregated $527,456,000 as 
compared with $519,890,000 in 1947, making 
1948 the year of heaviest importations since 
1920. Nevertheless, Cuba had a _ favorable 
merchandise balance of trade in 1948 of 
$182,000,000 

There are increasing indications of labor 
unrest growing out of the decline in eco- 
nomic activity. This has adversely affected 
the volume of employment and may soon be 
reflected in the general level of wages, al- 
though unemployment is still far from 4 
critical stage. While brief strikes have 0c- 
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veral sugar mills, the Sugar 
Cares Federation has declared its inten- 
a of organizing industry-wide stoppages 
in protest against the Government's repeal 
of a 1948 decree providing for the reduction 
of the weight of sugar bags from 325 to 200 
es March the last of the island’s 161 
active sugar mills began operating, and 2 
finished. Sugar production was reduced 
and retarded by the bad condition of the 
cane damaged by hurricanes, flood, and 
drought, which in some places necessitated 
a readjustment in wages and in mill pay- 
ments for cane. By mid-March, the year’s 
sugar output totaled 2,700,000 short tons, or 
about 12 percent less than on the correspond- 
ing date in 1948. 

Despite bad pasture conditions, the num- 
per of slaughter cattle arriving at Habana 
during March was considerably larger than 
during the corresponding month of previous 
years. Meat supplies at ceiling prices were 
plentiful even though the condition of the 
cattle marketed was poor. The lack of se- 
rious pressure on beef supplies resulting 
partly from lessened demand, indicates that 
any beef shortages in Cuba this year may not 
be severe or of long duration. 

Poor pastures caused further reductions in 
raw-milk production throughout the island. 
Output of dairy products in March was at its 
lowest level since April 1948, and importa- 
tions of canned milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts were seasonably large. Duty-free entry 
for evaporated milk expired on March 31. 
Excessively large quantities of lard and vege- 
table oils were imported during March, and 
local prices have become fully competitive. 

Exportation of Cuba's principal commer- 
cial winter vegetables reached a peak in Feb- 
ruary. March exports amounted to about 
10,000,000 pounds, or 40 percent smaller than 
those of the preceding month and 25 per- 
cent smaller than exports in March 1948. 

Concern over the domestic market prompt- 
ed Cuban rice growers in March to renew 
pressure upon the Government for an im- 
port quota on rice as provided in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Local 
sources allege that 20,000 tons produced in 
Oriente Province remain unsold as a result 
of competition with imported rice. 

Flour brokers and importers reported in 
March that Canadian spring-wheat flour was 
underselling the comparable United States 
product by a substantial margin, and that 
customers were buying the Canadian prod- 
uct in increasing amounts. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEXTILE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ESTAB- 
LISHED TO REGULATE TEXTILE IMPORTS 


On March 19, 1949, the Cuban Govern- 
ment promulgated, in the Official Gazette, 
presidential decree No. 893 of March 14, 1949, 
creating a Textile Advisory Committee to 
regulate textile imports, reports the U. S 
Embassy at Habana. This committee is 
composed of a delegate from each of the 
Ministries of State and Treasury and of two 
representatives appointed by each of the 
following organizations: National Associa- 
tion of Cuban Textile Manufacturers, Section 
of Textile Importers of the Cuban Chamber 
of Commerce, and the National Federation 
of the Textile and Needle Industry (Textile 
Workers Union). The committee is attached 
to the Consular Affairs Division of the Min- 
istry of State and is granted authority (1) to 
suggest to the Minister of State the data 
that should be included in consular invoices 
covering textiles; (2) to review copies of con- 
sUlar invoices and shipping documents cov- 
ering textile imports and demand penalties 


May 2, 1949 


when irregularities are found; (3) to in- 
spect textile imports at the time of appraisal 
by customs inspectors with a view to point- 
ing out any irregularities that may appear 
to have been committed in connection with 
such imports; and (4) to request Cuban con- 
suls, through appropriate channels, to make 
any necessary investigations covering textiles 
exported to Cuba. 

In the preamble to the decree it is stated 
that Cuba’s textile industry has reached a 
crisis caused, in part, by large imports of 
textiles that are improperly described as to 
value, type, or origin; and that although 
textile imports will be reviewed to prevent 
irregularities, facilities will be given for ef- 
fecting imports without delays. 


AGENCY REGULATIONS CLARIFIED 


The provisions of decree No. 4504 of De- 
cember 1947 concerning contractual relations 
between foreign firms and their Cuban 
agents are not applicable to commission 
agents as defined in Cuban decree No. 3217 
dated October 7, 1948, according to a recent 
Cuban Government interpretation, the U. S. 
Embasy in Habana advises. Decree No. 3217 
restates, with slight amendment, article 3 (b) 
of decree No. 798 of April 1938, the basic labor 
law, excluding from the concept of “workers” 
for purposes of application of the law: 

“Those who work on a commission basis 
outside of the estabilshment of the employer 
and who are registered as merchants in the 
Mercantile Registry, or who are covered by 
a municipal license for the exercise of the 
industrial commercial or employer activity 
in question, precisely issued in their name, 
or who have an office, desk, or establishment 
open to the public in regular manner during 
working hours, or those who do not meet the 
conditions required in the present Regu- 
lation.” 

[For announcement of decree 4504, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, dated January 
17, 1948. ] 


NEW STAMP Tax ESTABLISHED ON IMPORTED 
AND DOMESTIC TEXTILES 


Imported and domestic “manufactured, 
processed, or semi-processed textiles” will be 
subject to a 6 percent ad valorem stamp tax 
in accordance with decree No. 1093, dated 
March 25, 1949, and promulgated in the Of- 
ficial Gazette on April 5, 1949, the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Habana reports. The decree does 
not become effective until the stamps have 
been printed and their sale organized at the 
customhouses and tax offices. The Minis- 
ter of the Treasury is entrusted with the ful- 
fillment of the provisions of the decree and 
is authorized to set the date on which the 
stamps will be placed on sale. 

The stamps will have a different design for 
each country of origin for identification pur- 
poses and will be affixed at the importer’s 
warehouse in the case of foreign textiles and 
at the workshops or depots of Cuban facto- 
ries in the case of domestically manufactured 
textiles. Bags for packing sugar, coffee, and 
other national products, whether imported 
or manufactured in the national territory, 
are specifically excluded from the provisions 
of decree 1093. 


NEW REGULATIONS GOVERNING Docu- 
MENTATION ON IMPORTED TEXTILES 


The Bureau of Consular Affairs of the Cu- 
ban Ministry of State has issued instruction 
No. 14-7, dated March 25, 1949, which es- 
tablished specific regulations concerning ex- 
ports to Cuba of most of the textiles classi- 
fied under Cuban tariff items Nos. 112 to 150, 
states a report from the U. S. Embassy in 
Habana The new regulations which were 


to be made effective by Cuban consulates on 
April 15, 1949, require all persons or firms ex- 
porting textiles to Cuba to register at Cuban 
consulates in a Registry of Textile Exporters 
and, in addition to the regular consular doc- 
uments required for each shipment, to sub- 
mit for consular certification a statement in 
triplicate, sworn to before a notary public. 
This statement must contain extensive data 
as to the type, origin, and price of each 
article, assurances that the price is the one 
current in the country of export, and must 
attach three samples of the product, each 10 
centimeters square. No indications are 
given as to the type of samples to be sub- 
mitted for such manufactured articles as 
clothing. 

Textile items excluded from the new regu- 
lations are: Hemp and candle wicks and 
cords; spun jute for sugar bags; jute sacks 
and cloth; reins, bridles, cinches and other 
braided manufactures, and cords and soles 
for twine-soled sandals, all of vegetable fi- 
bers; bristles, hair, and horsehair for paint 
brushes and other manufactured articles and 
in articles, such as brooms, brushes, tooth- 
brushes, paint brushes; and silk shoestrings 
and ornaments of all kinds for footwear and 
for men’s and women’s hats. 

It is reported that the new Textile Advisory 
Committee, which is in the process of for- 
mation, was not consulted with regard to 
the formulation of these regulations. 


TEMPORARY DuTy-FREE ENTRY OF 
CONDENSED MILK EXTENDED 


By decree No. 683, signed February 19, 1949, 
and promulgated in the Official Gazette of 
March 7, 1949, the Cuban Government ex- 
tended until May 15, 1949, the provisions of 
decree No. 3926 of November 19, 1948, where- 
by condensed milk may be imported free of 
duty and other charges and taxes, with the 
exception of the gross sales tax. Decree No. 
3926 expired on March 30, 1949. 

[For announcement of decree No. 3926, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated January 3, 
1949. | 


Dominican 
Re public 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROL AGENCY ON TIRES AND TUBES 
ESTABLISHED 


An official Control Agency on Tires and 
Tubes has been established in the Domini- 
can Republic by decree No. 5714 of March 23, 
1949, states a report from the U. S. Embassy 
in Ciudad Trujillo. This law makes the im- 
portation, clearance from customs, and sale 
of tires and tubes for motor vehicles subject 
to permits issued by the agency. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MANGANESE ORE QUOTA ANNOUNCED 


A quota of 100,000 long tons of manganese 
ore has been allocated for exportation to the 
United States during the quarter ending 
June 30, according to information received 
from the Government of India. 

The first quarter quota, which was also 
100,000 tons, was announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 18. 
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Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OFFICIAL VALUATIONS ON WHISKY 
MOobDIFIED 


By a Ministry of Finance Circular, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 14, 1949 
and effective March 19, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment revised the official valuations on 
all whisky items, reducing those of most 
importance in the trade. 

The new valuations in pesos per legal kilo 
(with former valuations in parentheses) on 
all rye and bourbon items are as follows: 
Tariff No. 7.11.06, “Rye and bourbon with 
alcoholic content between 23 and 55 degrees 
Gay-Lussac, in barrels,” 11.00 (15.00); No. 
7.11.07, “Rye and bourbon with alcoholic 
content between 23 and 55 degrees Gay-Lus- 
sac, in bottles,” 6.50 (22.10); No. 7.11.08, 
“Rye and bourbon with alcoholic content 
greater than 55 degrees Gay-Lussac, in bar- 
rels,”’ 4.70 (1.17); No. 7.11.09, “Rye and bour- 
bon with alcoholic content greater than 55 
degrees Gay-Lussac, in bottles,’ 25.30 (1.56). 

The new valuations on other whisky items 
in pesos per gross kilo are: Tariff No. 7.11.10, 
“Whisky, not specified, with alcoholic con- 
tent between 23 and 55 degrees Gay-Lussac, 
in any container,” 7.30 (15.86); No. 7.11.11, 
“Whisky, not specified, with alcoholic con- 
tent greater than 55 degrees Gay-Lussac, in 
any container,” 21.50 (22.50). 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF ASSEMBLED AUTOMOBILES 
LIMITED TO TOURISTS AND DIPLOMATS 


An amendment to the Mexican Customs 
Law, promulgated December 31, 1948, and 
effective January 1, 1949, limited to tourists 
and diplomats the privilege of taking their 
automobiles across the border into Mexico 
even temporarily. In an airgram of March 
25, 1949, the United States Embassy in Mex- 
ico City reported that the Mexican Customs 
authorities had excluded from the tourist 
group all persons passing through Mexico 
en route to a third country 


New Zealand 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
WELLINGTON 
(Dated March 28) 


Climatic conditions affecting agricultural 
production were more favorable during 
March than a year earlier. Butterfat pro- 
duction continued at a high level, and the 
total for the season was slightly higher than 
the record of 467,000,000 pounds during 
1940-41. Total meat production was slightly 
smaller than in March 1948, reflecting re- 
duced slaughterings. The average carcass 
weights were heavier than last year. 

The first export shipment of apples to the 
United Kingdom was loaded during the 
month. It was announced that about 
30,000 cases of apples would be exported to 
the United States in April. 

Wool prices at the current-season auctions 
averaged 25 percent above those in 1947-48. 
According to the New Zealand Wool Board, 
wool exports during the period July-Decem- 
ber 1948 totaled 408,699 bales which were 
distributed as follows: United Kingdom, 
56.7 percent; France, 16 percent; other Eu- 


ropean countries, 11.5; and the United 
States, 8.3. 
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The application for a third postwar gen- 
eral wage increase of £1 a week by the Fed- 
eration of Labor, based primarily on increased 
living costs is now before the Court of Arbi- 
tration. The Federation of Labor secretary 
estimates that the increase would add £25,- 
800,000 to the nation's wage bill. The deci- 
sion handed down will be important to the 
maintenance of the stabilization policy of 
the Government, and the danger of increas- 
ing wages without a corresponding increase 
in production has been pointed out by Gov- 
ernment spokesmen. 

The 1949 coal import target of 100,000 tons 
was announced by the Minister of Mines, 
compared with 71,330 tons imported in 1948, 
with the prospect of fulfillment from South 
Africa. There is no labor shortage at the 
New Zealand mines and the over-all winter- 
supply prospects are good. Several gold- 
dredging operations reportedly will continue 
until the feasibility of working under the 
reduced return from currency appreciation 
is determined. Gold must now be sold to 
the Reserve Bank of New Zealand at such 
price as may be determined by the Minister 
of Finance according to the price of gold in 
London. 

The Minister of Finance said that New 
Zealand could increase its dollar earnings, 
but the necessity to supply Great Britain in 
order to hasten world recovery precluded 
diversion of exports and the New Zealand 
dollar shortage would continue as long as 
dollars were short in Britain 

Imports during the first quarter, judged 
by available customs collection figures, were 
less than in the like period of 1948, partially 
the result of the delayed 1949 
licenses. Shortages appeared in _ safety 
matches and some grocery lines, and there 
was continued scarcity in most steel sup- 
plies, particularly for building 

A representative of the British Society of 
Motor Manufacturers predicts an 
in permits for British cars. The virtual im- 
port ban on American cars continues 

The Australian-New Zealand trade talks at 
departmental levels scheduled for March, 
regarding the effects of the exchange ap- 
preciation, were delayed until the end of 
April 


issuance of 


increase 


Nicaragua 
Exchange and Finance 


NEW EXCHANGE CONTROL Law 


A new Decree-Law for Stabilization of Ex- 
change has been published by the Nicaraguan 
Government, as reported in an airgram of 
April 7, 1949, by the American Embassy at 
Managua. The decree was approved by the 
Council of Ministers on April 4, 1949, made 
public April 6, 1949, and is effective from its 
publication in La Gaceta 

The decree follows closely the  previ- 
ously reported recommendations of the Com- 
mission from the International Monetary 
Fund which recently visited Nicaragua. It 
calls for the greatest economy in the prepara- 
tion of the budget for the fiscal year 1949-50; 
for a restricted policy in commercial credit, 
limiting loans to less than 90 days without 
extension, and reducing new loans as much 
as possible; and for the creation of a new 
Exchange Commission. Prior authorization 
from this Commission will be necessary for 


any imports, visible or invisible, and the 
Commission is directed to classify visible 
imports into three groups—Essential, Semi- 


Essential, and Non-Essential, the lists of 
which will be published in the official Gaceta 


The greater percentage of the import author}. 
zations of the Commission must be for arti. 
cles on the Essential list. Terms for all 
authorizations will be sight draft, except in 
unusual circumstances when the Commis. 
sion can authorize imports against Credits 
abroad or letter of credit No imports will 
be authorized with importers’ own funds or 
uncontrolled funds. All permits will be Valid 
for 6 months, except those for the Govern. 
ment. Authorizations for invisible imports 
will be valid for 8 days. Foreign concession. 
aires who have the right to import with 
their own funds under terms of contracts 
with the Nicaraguan Government may cop. 
tinue to do so, but only after prior approval 
of a detailed list of their intended importa. 
tions by the Commission. Cordoba deposits 
against approved import permits will still be 
required in a proportion to be determine 
by the Commission 

Exporters must submit a detailed state. 
ment to the Issue Department of the Nationa] 
Bank of the intended exportation, sign q 
formal agreement that the proceeds of the 
export will be returned to the country within 
60 days from the date of shipment, and post 
bond for compliance Exportation can be 
made only after approval of this declaration 
by the Issue Department Foreign-owned 
concessions operating in Nicaragua must also 
make this declaration but must sign com. 
mitment to return proceeds only in the 
amount required under the terms of their 
contract All exchange arising from visible 
exports must be handled through the Bank. 
ing Department of the National Bank or other 
authorized banking institutions, and wi'l be 
immediately cordobas at the 
official rate of exchange which is unaffected 
by the new Decree-Law 

The purchase and sale of exchange between 
individuals is prohibited, whatever the 
source 

The Commission 
investigative power, including 
of books and correspondence of 
cial and importing houses Persons who Vi- 
olate the provisions of the decree can be 
punished by a fine equal to twice the amount 
involved in the violation, and be forced t 
cease commercial or importing operations for 
a period not in excess of 2 years. Attempted 
violation will be treated as violation 

All valid authorizations issued to date by 
the Board of Directors of the Issue Depart- 
ment of the National Bank (the previous au- 
thorizing will be valid until their 
expiration months from date of 
approval 


converted to 


is given regulatory and 


examination 
commer- 


agency) 
date 6 


Norwav 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated March 23) 


Industrial output rose sharply in Norway 


during January, partly reflecting mild- 
weather conditions and favorable watel- 
power developments. Production in three 


principal industries—ore and metal extrac- 
tion, metal working, and wood processing— 
reached postwar peaks. The index of total 
industrial production was 135 compared with 
125 in December and 117 in January 1948. 
The export-industry index rose from 96 in 
December to 109 in January, which was at 
a par with that of a year ago. Only the 
canning-industry index declined—109.8 com- 
pared with 148.4 in January 1948 

The last $8,000,000 of the $50,000,000 Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan was drawn out In Jan- 
uary. According to a statement of Norges 
Bank covering the period February 22 0 
March 22, currency in circulation increased 
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by 20,000,000 crowns to 1,988,500,000 crowns; 
foreign-exchange holdings increased by 
9,100,000 crowns to 347,000,000 crowns; tem- 
porary gold holdings decreased by 1,000,000 
crowns to 47,700,000 crowns; loans and dis- 
counts decreased by 2,000,000 crowns to 76,- 
900,000 crowns; and deposits increased by 
24,400,000 to 5,346,900,000 crowns. 

Private commercial- and savings-bank de- 
nosits at the end of February amounted to 
8,641,000,000 crowns compared with 8,640,- 
000,000 crowns at the end of the preceding 
month, and loans, exclusive of mortgages, 
totaled 2,810,000,000 crowns compared with 
2,785,000,000 crowns. Cash on hand, includ- 
ing deposits in Norges Bank, totaled 1,117,- 
000,000 crowns compared with 1,113,000,000 
crowns in January. Holdings of securities 
and Treasury Dills totaled 4,124,000,000 
crowns compared with 4,139,000,000 crowns. 
Bank clearings amounted to 930,000,000 
crowns in January and 992,000,000 crowns in 
February. 

Exports increased in January and Febru- 
ary, and imports continued high, resulting 
in greater over-all foreign trade and also in 
greater deficits than in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1948. In January, imports, includ- 
ing the transfer of ships, totaled 282,600,- 
000 crowns, and exports totaled 169,100,000 
crowns, the trade deficit being 113,500,000 
crowns as compared with 90,800,000 crowns 
in January 1948. February imports totaled 
375,700,000 crowns, and exports, 173,100,000 
crowns, the trade deficit being 202,600,000 
crowns compared with 191,000,000 crowns in 
February 1948. January exports to the United 
States had a value of 4,090,000 crowns com- 
pared with 11,400,000 crowns In January 1918. 

As of March 20, the winter herring catch 
totaled 5,600,000 hectoliters compared with 
7,500,000 hectoliters on the corresponding 
date last year. This decline was attributed 
to unfavorable weather. The cod catch was 
also well below last year’s. Despite in- 
creased demand, klipfish production was only 
8,500 metric tons—16,500 tons below last year 
Approximately 70 percent of this season's 
whale oil from the Antarctic has been sold 
at prices ranging up to £100 per metric ton, 
and, at present, only 25,000 tons remain 
unsold. The difficulties in disposing of sperm 
oil have been reported 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 


(Dated April 2, 1949) 


Highlights of Panama's general economic 
activity during March included the signing 
of the Panama-United States Aviation 
Agreement, the discussions concerning re- 
patriation of Panama's Constitutional or 
“Posterity” fund, and the National Merchant 
Marine Conference 

The Aviation Agreement between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama 
was signed during a brief ceremony at the 
Panama Foreign Office on March 31, 1949, 
and submitted to the National Assembly for 
ratification. This Agreement grants traffic 
rights to United States air lines at Panama 
City and David, and traffic rights to Pana- 
manian air lines at a point or points in the 
United States to be agreed upon when 
Panama is ready to operate an air line to the 
United States. In two ancillary notes signed 
In connection with the agreement, the 
United States agrees to provide a communi- 
cations cable for the provision of additional 
radio service at Tocumen National Airport by 


the CAA radio station in the Canal Zone, 


and to supply a CAA technical aviation 
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mission, if requested by the Republic of 
Panama. 

Several high officials have advocated that 
the ‘‘Posterity’’ fund be brought to Panama, 
and the matter still is being studied. The 
fund was established from the $10,000,000 
Panama received in 1903 from the United 
States for the Panama Canal concession and, 
at present, is administered by the Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York. 

More than 70 delegates representing the 
Panamanian Government, seamen’s unions, 
shipping companies, and shipping classifica- 
tion societies, attended the opening session 
of the National Merchant Marine Conference 
in the National University building. At the 
4-day conference (March 28 to 31, inclusive) 
there was discussed, among other problems, 
the threat of a world-wide boycott of Pana- 
manian flagships by unions of international 
seamen. 

Business conditions during March were 
slightly improved compared with January 
and February. Local commercial banks re- 
port that collections were satisfactory and 
that sight drafts were paid promptly. Dur- 
ing the month prices remained close to those 
of the previous month, and the Government 
renewed its efforts to control the prices of 
essential commodities. 

The decline in Government receipts during 
the past year, brought about by unfavorable 
business conditions, was expected, in some 
quarters, to result in a budgetary deficit at 
the end of the current fiscal year, of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 on a total estimated budget 
of $33,008,084. Industries continued to keep 
their inventories low, with reduced produc- 
tion, employee lay-offs, and shorter work- 
weeks. 

The Ministry of Agrictulture, Commerce, 
and Industries, estimated Panama’s 1949 rice 
crop at 753,843 metric tons, or 4,537 metric 
tons larger than 1948, and expressed the 
opinion that by 1950 all rice consumed in 
the Republic will be of local production. 
Rice imports in 1949 are not expected to 
exceed 2,268 metric tons, compared with 
imports of 31,750 metric tons, at a cost of 
over $7,000,000 six vears ago. Continued high 
cotton prices caused the opening of an ex- 
perimental cotton station at Aguadulce, and 
the Ministry of Agriculture expects shortly to 
receive cotton seeds for distribution to inter- 
ested producers. By an order enacted during 
the latter part of March, the Ministry of 
Agriculture prohibited the importation of 
cattle from Central America upon discovery 
of nine cases of anthrax in animals recently 
brought in from Nicaragua. 


J, (e« ‘ T 

| araguay 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated March 30) 


Paraguay's national budget for the fiscal 
(calendar) year 1949 was made public in 
March. Estimated expenditures totaled 70,- 
200,000 guaranies, a 2 percent decrease from 
1948. Estimated revenues amounted to 54,- 
£00,000 guaranies, or 15 percent more than in 
1948 

Early in March, the Monetary Board of the 
Bank of Paraguay authorized the export of 
palm oil and castor oil on a compensation 
or barter basis. Only automobiles were ex- 
cluded from the list of products which 
could be imported in exchange for these oils 

Cotton harvesting progressed during 
March. A_ 60,000-bale crop  (475-pound 
bale) was in prospect, although leaf-worm 
damage threatened serious losses if un- 
checked. Harvesting of rice was under way, 
and reliable informants predicted a crop of 


17,500 metric tons of rough rice. That 
quantity would leave a small exportable 
surplus. Losses due to insects and disease 
were slight, but a dry growing season pre- 
vented an otherwise substantially larger 
crop. The Ministry of Economy fixed a 
minimum price of 0.35 guarani per kilogram 
for sunflower seed produced in the 1948—49 
crop year. In the east and southeast, flights 
of locusts were reported, but Department of 
Agriculture investigators said they would not 
be a serious threat to crops. 

A labor census conducted by the National 
Welfare Institute revealed that Asuncion, the 
country’s capital, has 19,000 workers and 1,500 
employers. 

Direct boat service on the Paraguay river 
between Buenos Aires and Asuncion was re- 
sumed by the principal line (Argentine) on 
March 12 after a lapse of 8 months during 
which time all traffic was transshipped at 
Corrientes, Argentina. 

Petroleum products were in fair supply 
throughout March, significant amounts 
being earmarked for harvesting and thresh- 
ing purposes. One river tanker arrived with 
520,000 liters of gasoline. 

Two engineers. visited Asuncion on behalf 
of an Italian firm, studied the city’s run- 
ning water and sewerage needs, and re- 
turned to Italy, reportedly to prepare a bid 
on a complete installation. A claims com- 
mission to judge and pay damages resulting 
from the armed uprising which occurred 
in Asuncion on October 25, 1948, was ap- 
pointed and began receiving claims. 

A loan of 3,500,000 guaranies was asked of 
the Government by the directors of the 
nationally owned Asuncion light, power, and 
street-railway enterprise. It would be used 
for improvement and extension of services 
and would call for the expenditure of $600,- 
000 on new equipment. 

Bank of Paraguay foreign-exchange hold- 
ings showed a net decrease during March. 
Argentine-peso holdings rose 1,280,000 guara- 
nies, whereas holdings of pounds sterling and 
United States dollars dropped 1,840,000 
guaranies and 797,000 guaranies, respectively. 
Exchange rates fixed by the Bank of Paraguay 
were unchanged at the end of March; the 
United States dollar sold on the curb at 9 
guaranies. 


Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING EXCHANGE 
CONTRACTS 


The Monetary Department of the Bank of 
Paraguay issued a circular letter dated March 
9, 1949, addressed to all importers and bank- 
ing institutions authorized to operate in 
foreign exchange, which establishes proced- 
ures to be followed in connection with im- 
port transactions requiring exchange con- 
tracts, according to a report of March 23, 1949, 
from the U. S. Embassy at Asuncion. 

The letter states that, in accordance with 
exchange regulations, the Bank of Paraguay 
undertakes to furnish the contracted foreign 
exchange, directly or through the authorized 
banks, and that importers are required to 
effect payment for the exchange and to apply 
it to specific imports in accordance with the 
clauses of the exchange contract. 

Under the various recommendations men- 
tioned in the circular letter, it is of par- 
ticular interest to exporters in the United 
States to note that each shipment must be 
covered by a specific exchange contract and 
that the Bank of Paraguay suggests that the 
importer furnish the exporter with the num- 
ber of the corresponding exchange contract 
and other particulars before an order is re- 
garded as confirmed. 

Insistence on the fulfillment of this im- 
portant detail may prevent the possibility of 
payment to an exporter being delayed for 





lack of foreign exchange, inasmuch as the 
exchange contracted for with the Bank of 
Paraguay for the payment of an import 
transaction may be remitted to the exporter 
only after the merchandise has been cleared 
through the Paraguayan Customs. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 


(Dated March 25) 


Variable trends were noted in the free- 
exchange market during March. Rates 
averaged 17.20 soles per dollar on March 
2, but were gradually forced up again as 
supplies of exchange certificates and 
foreign funds became lighter. By mid- 
month, quotations were 18.25 soles for 
dollar exchange and 18.15 soles for dol- 
lar certificates. Soon thereafter addi- 
tional supplies of certificates made their 
appearance in the market and a reversal 
in the trend was noted by March 23, with 
rates for dollar certificates declining to 
17.80 soles per dollar. 

Meanwhile, the disparity in the dollar- 
sterling cross rate in the Lima open mar- 
ket has become more accentuated. On 
March 23 the open-market rate for ster- 
ling in terms of dollars was $3.28 per 
pound, a discount of 18.6 percent; and in 
terms of dollar certificates, $3.14 per 
pound, a discount of 22 percent. 

The free-exchange market was slightly 
more active during February than in the 
preceding month, as shown by total 
purchases and sales to the equivalent of 
$7,172,000 and $7,138,000, respectively, 
compared with $6,691,000 in purchases 
and $7,020,000 in sales during January. 
By contrast, acquisitions of official ex- 
change by all banks declined from $4,- 
972,000 in January to $3,860,000 in Feb- 
ruary, and sales decreased still more 
markedly from $2,351,000 to $1,832,000, 
owing to delay in servicing exchange pur- 
chase permits payable with official ex- 
change. The result was an increase of 
11.3 percent in the Central Reserve 
Bank’s foreign-exchange holdings, which 
rose from the equivalent of 153,577,000 
soles on January 31 to 171,000,000 soles 
on February 28. Expressed in the prin- 
cipal foreign currencies, holdings of dol- 
lar exchange increased from $14,520,000 
to $15,782,000 and pounds sterling from 
2,375,000 pounds to 2,664,000 pounds. 

The latest measure taken by the Peru- 
vian Government in the sphere of foreign 
trade and exchange controls was a Su- 
preme Decree of March 10, 1949, further 
restricting the use of official exchange 
funds. The Decree designates the spe- 
cific foodstuffs and types of medicinals 
that may be imported with official ex- 
change. 

The sum of 12,000,000 soles from the 
1949 Unemployment Tax revenues was 
appropriated by decree-law No. 10968 


22 


of March 4, 1949, to complete the con- 
struction of the Matarani-La Joya rail- 
way spur in southern Peru connecting 
the new port of Matarani with the rail- 
way from Mollendo to Arequipa and La 
Paz. 

A Supreme Decree of February 23, 
1949, permits clearance from customs of 
unlicensed goods not included on the list 
of permitted imports, provided shipment 
was made prior to February 23, 1949. 
Clearance of such goods is subject, how- 
ever, to authorization by the Ministry of 
Finance and payment of a surcharge of 
10 soles per dollar of declared value. All 
excluded goods shipped subsequent to 
February 23 are to be confiscated. The 
measure does not affect the provisions of 
the Supreme Resolution of January 17, 
1949, which authorized clearance of ex- 
cluded goods during the validity of li- 
censes granted prior to December 3, 1948. 

Prospects appear favorable for a 1949 
cotton crop equal to that of 1948. With 
a successful insect-control program near- 
ly complete in the Tanguis area it is 
hoped that, with normal water supplies, 
the 1949 harvest may be greater. The 
planting of Pima was delayed due to lack 
of moisture in the Piura Valley, but rains 
began in early March and about the 
usual acreage has been planted. Later 
plantings may be handicapped, but since 
growing conditions are usually favorable 
in the Pima area at least an average yield 
is anticipated. 

Peruvian International Airways has 
completely abandoned all operations as a 
result of bankruptcy proceedings initi- 
ated against the company in the United 
States. About one-half of the American 
personnel of the company in Peru have 
returned to the United States and most 
of the remainder are expected to depart 
during April. The failure of PIA raises 
a number of unprecedented points con- 
cerning the bankruptcy of a foreign cor- 
poration (Peruvian in the present case) 
as a result of unsatisfied claims brought 
against the corporation by American 
creditors. 

During March, Braniff International 
Airways extended its operations in South 
America from Lima to Rio de Janeiro. 
Thus, flying time from Brazil to Peru is 
reduced to about 9 hours as compared 
with 2 days in the past. The same air- 
line also offers biweekly service from 
Lima to La Paz, Bolivia. 

The season of heavy rainfall was ap- 
proaching its height in the mountainous 
section of Peru, and many reports of 
floods and avalanches were received dur- 
ing the first 3 weeks of March. This re- 
sulted in the intermittent paralyzation of 
inland surface transportation, as roads 
and railway tracks are made impassable 
by wash-outs and landslides. Among the 
more important arteries affected are the 
Central Highway from Lima to Pucallpa 


and the Central Railway of Peru. Tray. 
fic on the southern stretch of the Pap. 
American Highway reportedly has been 
blocked by a bridge wash-out between 
Palpa and Ica. 

Although the present administration's 
labor policy strongly discourages Strikes 
and other forms of labor manifestations, 
numerous petitions, claims, and com. 
plaints continue to be submitted by the 
unions to the Government labor authori. 
ties for settlement. In general, the deg. 
sions have been in favor of labor. 


Exchange and Finance 


List OF COMMODITIES ENTITLED TO OFFicay 
EXCHANGE UPON IMPORTATION REDUCED 


A Supreme decree of the Peruvian Govern. 
ment, dated March 10, 1949, and publisheg 
March 11, further curtails the list of com. 
modities entitled to official exchange and re. 
stricts the use of official exchange by Govern. 
ment and official Government organizations, 
states an airgram of March 11 from the U,g§. 
Embassy in Lima. The new measure constj- 
tutes a further step in the general movement 
to use less and less the artificially maintaineg 
official rate of exchange (6.50 soles per dollar) 
and toward greater dependence on the more 
realistic free-market rate (currently about 
18.20 soles per dollar) 

The revised comprehensive list of products 
which alone are entitled to official exchange 
is as follows (tariff items in parentheses) : 

Livestock on the immediate 
slaughter; (14) beef, with bones or boneless: 
(15) mutton, with bones or boneless; (46) 
evaporated milk, whole, not less than 7.8 per- 
cent butterfat; (47) condensed milk, whole, 
not less than 8 percent butterfat; (48) pow- 
dered milk, whole, in airtight containers, not 
less than 24 percent butterfat, for feeding 
children; (49) powdered milk, partly 
skimmed, not less than 12 percent butterfat, 
in airtight containers, for children; (93) 
wheat; (101) wheat flour. 

Antibiotics in all forms; sulfonamides; 
antimalarials, antiluetics; antidysenterics; 
serums and vaccines; plasma (lyophyl); coag- 
ulants and anticoagulants; insulins and 
protamine zinc insulins; antileprotics; an- 
thelminthics; dietetic products; cardiovas- 
cular drugs; ‘nicotinic-acid preparations; 
pituitrin; aminoacids; narcotics (except co- 
caine and heroin); bellergal (proprietary by 
Sandoz); ergotrate and similars; prostigmine 
and similars; cod-liver oil; thyroid, parathy- 
roid, and suprarenal cortex preparations; 
acetyl-salicylic acid; pyramidon salts; sur- 
gical gauze; adhesive plaster; syringes and 
needles for injections; and hydrogen peroxide 

In addition to the above revised list of im- 
ported products entitled to official exchange, 
other important objectives of the decree are 
as follows: 

1. Limiting the use of official exchange to 
certain Government agencies only and, in case 
of the state’s own requirements, to payment 
only of those expenses of a nonreimbursable 
nature; 

2. Authorizing the fixing of official ex- 
change quotas for individual importing firms, 
public-welfare societies, and the Workers So- 
cial Security to cover imported articles en- 
titled to official exchange; 

3. Providing, with respect to those foods 
and drugs entitled to official exchange, for 
supply of such exchange for only a propor- 
tion of the value of imports; 

4. Authorizing, within the limit of the list 
of importable goods, unrestricted importation 
of all foods and drugs not entitled to official 
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exchange, subject only to regulations imposed 
for reasons of public health; and 

5. Providing for continued price control 
over those articles now subject to such con- 
but to be based upon actual rates of ex- 


— mported, Official or other- 


change at which i 


wise. 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 


ary 3 1949, for announcement of Supreme 
Decree-Law 16 of December 3, 1948. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE IN IMPORTED WINES AND SPIRITS 
MapeE SusBJECT TO GOVERNMENT Mo- 


NOPOLY 

A decree-law of the Peruvian Government 
dated March 25, 1949, and published in the 
local press on March 29 makes all imported 
alcoholic beverages subject to Government 
monopoly under the administration of the 
official Tax Collecting Agency (Caja de 
Depositos y Consignaciones), according to 
an airgram of March 29 from the American 
Embasy in Lima. 

Alcoholic beverages arriving at Peruvian 
ports or pending customs clearance subse- 
quent to March 25, 1949, will be taken over 
by the Government monopoly, which will 
pay importers a 10 percent profit over cost 
price. Liquor dealers may dispose of their 
stocks on hand in the customary manner 
without restraint 

The monopoly will sell at wholesale to 
retailers on a cash basis, allowing a 15 per- 
cent discount from officially fixed prices. No 
information is yet available as to the basis 
upon which official prices will be fixed. 

According to the Embassy, the measure re- 
opens the Peruvian market to foreign alco- 
holic beverages that have been prohibited 
from importation under the current foreign- 
trade and exchange-control regulations of 
December 3, 1948. Officials of the Peruvian 
Government have stated that the new mo- 
nopoly will not be bound by this particular 
prohibition and will proceed to import for- 
eign wines and spirits “in quantities neces- 
sary to meet consumption demands.” 


COMMISSION To BE APPOINTED TO REVISE 
LIST OF PERMITTED IMPORTS 


A Supreme Resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of March 30, 1949, authorized the 
appointment of an official Commission to 
prepare a revision of the nomenclature of 
permitted imports established by the Supreme 
Resolution of December 3, 1948, and its sub- 
sequent amendments, according to a report 
of April 1 from the American Embassy in 
Lima. 

The purpose of the measure, as stated 
specifically in the preamble, is to facilitate 
the operation of Peruvian industry by per- 
mitting free importation of needed raw ma- 
terials and by limiting imports of articles 
similar to those produced domestically. 

According to the embassy report, it ap- 
pears at present that the Resolution is a 
Step toward tightening the protective fea- 
tures of the current foreign-trade and ex- 
change-control system. Inasmuch as diffi- 
culties have been encountered in admin- 
istering certain blanket import prohibitions 
because of the wording of classifications in 
the Peruvian import tariff (on the basis of 
which the basic list of permitted imports 
was compiled), it is felt that the work of 
the new commission may possibly be inte- 
grated with that of the group now engaged 
in revising the Peruvian import tariff, in- 
cluding the wording of certain basket class- 
ifications. {See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 17, 1949, for original announce- 
ment of basic list of importable articles.] 
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Portugal 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated March 28) 


Rains in the second week of March finally 
broke the prolonged drought, but they were 
not sufficiently abundant to remove the 
specter of harvest failures in an exceedingly 
dry year. Drought damage already suffered 
would appear to preclude the possibility of 
good cereal crops, but average harvests were 
expected if rainfall came within 6 weeks. 
Livestock has suffered severely from lack of 
fodder and a high percentage of animals 
has died. 

According to preliminary official estimates, 
domestic production of coal amounted to 
slightly over 490,000 tons in 1948, compared 
with the 1947 output of 480,000 tons. Pro- 
duction of cassiterite rose in 1948 to 1,092 
tons from the 1947 level of 637 tons; that 
of tungsten mineral dropped to 2,511 tons 
from the 1947 level of 2,699 tons. Meanwhile, 
production of pyrites is estimated to have 
exceeded 556,000 tons in 1948, an encouraging 
advance from the 1947 yield of 390,000. 

Four American Diesel-electric locomotives 
of 50 tons each were disembarked at Lisbon 
on March 15. These are the first of a new 
order of 12 and will be used on secondary 
rail routes for pulling mixed freight and pas- 
senger traffic. Three new ships, all built in 
the United Kingdom, were received during 
March in further fulfillment of the program 
for the renovation of the Portuguese mer- 
chant marine. 

According to preliminary official returns, 
Portuguese exports in 1948 were slightly less 
in total value than those in 1947. Mean- 
while, imports rose an additional 9 percent 
to a new record value level. The great dis- 
parity between the two 1948 total values, 
i. e., 10,300,000,000 escudos of imports and 
only 4,300,000,000 escudos of exports, pro- 
duced an adverse trade balance equivalent 
to $240,000,000. Portugal’s present holdings 
of gold and hard currencies are not such 
as to finance many more months of trade in 
this degree of imbalance. 

Among shifts in source of Portuguese im- 
ports, the most notable were a drop of 
641,000,000 escudos in imports from the 
United States and an increase of 1,190,000,000 
escudos in imports from the United Kingdom. 
Comparing 1948 imports with those of 1947, 
major increases were in the categories of 
wheat and wheat flour, locomotives, vessels 
constructed in foreign shipyards, crude 
petroleum, finished steel products, machin- 
ery, and certain chemicals. Commodities 
imported in less quantity included corn, 
coal, and motor vehicles. Comparing 
Portuguese exports in 1948 with those of 
1947, pyrites and embroideries registered the 
most satisfactory incerases. The substantial 
increase in export of common table wines 
was overshadowed by a sharp decline in ex- 
ports of port wine. Cork exports held up 
fairly well in quantity but declined 93,000,- 
000 escudos in value. 

During March, discussions took place in 
Lisbon for a review of operations of Portugal's 
bilateral trade agreements with Spain, Great 
Britain, and Denmark. Plans for April called 
for meetings in Lisbon with a delegation 
from Brazil and, probably late in the month, 
the sending of a delegation to Frankfurt for 
negotiation of a bilateral trade agreement 
with the Bizonal Area of Germany. 

The recent discussions here with the Brit- 
ish delegation apparently failed to produce 
settlement upon terms of revisions to be made 
in Anglo-Portuguese trade and payments 


agreements; the British group returned to 
London to report and seek further instruc- 
tions. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although trade statistics covering the 
months since import controls became effec- 
tive January 1, 1949, are not yet available, the 
controls appear to be having less effect on 
trade than was originally expected, according 
to the general concensus in Manila. Final 
trade totals for 1948, together with a limited 
break-down, have been released by the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Census and Statistics. Con- 
trary to advance indications, and notwith- 
standing reports of low business and of ad- 
verse effects of higher luxury taxes and the 
United States maritime strikes, the value of 
imports in 1948 established a new all-time 
high of 1,136,409,000 pesos. (Peso=$0.50.) 
Although export trade also increased from 
531,000,000 pesos in 1947 to 638,000,000 in 1948, 
the visible trade deficit was again close to 
500,000,000 pesos. Available details are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Principal Imports and Exports of the 





Philippines 
[Values in thousands of pesos] 
Item 1948 | 1947 
IMPORTS 
Cotton and manufactures 137, 363 153, 442 
Rayon and other synthetic tex- | 
tiles ..| 105,020 90, 5R5 
Grains and preparations | 84,110 98, 834 
Mineral oils (petroleum) -| 68, 504 36, 842 
Automobiles, parts, and tires | 63,910 51,414 
Iron and steel and manufactures..| 55, 889 46, 144 
Tobacco and manufactures. - .-| 49,391 43, 962 
Dairy products | 45, 825 42, 625 
Paper and manufactures -| 44,714 |} 38, 887 
Machinery, machines and parts of | | 
(except agricultural and elec- | | 
trical) | 43,170 | 36, 423 
Other imports | 438, 512 383, 541 
ale 2 . 
Total '1, 136, 409 | 1, 022, 701 
EXPORTS } | 
Copra | 309,400 | 354, 415 
Abaca, unmanufactured _.| 60,204 63, 432 
Desiccated coconut 57, 491 19, 055 
Sugar .-| 41,580 | 4, 081 
Coconut oil ‘il 40, 739 13, 941 
Embroideries _ _. | 13,917 | 2, 335 
Pineapples, canned 7, 648 ie 
Copra meal or cake 3 7, 425 4, 391 
Chromite 5, 192 446, 
Rope 4, 067 2, 904 
Other exports (including reex- 
ports) 46, 891 66, 095 
Total. 638, 410 531, 097 


Rumania 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL ECONOMIC PLAN FOR 1949 


Rumania’s basic economic objectives for 
1949 are: Strengthening and developing 
heavy industry (particularly the iron and 
steel and machinery industries) and in- 
creased socialization and mechanization of 
agriculture—according to the General Eco- 
nomic Plan for 1949, published in Monitorul 
Official No. 1 of January 1, 1949. 

A total of 82,000,000,000 lei (about $543,- 
000,000 at the official rate of exchange) has 
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been earmarked for investments under the 


plan. Of this amount, 36.8 percent is al- 
lotted to heavy and extractive industries, 
i. e., mining, petroleum extraction and 
processing, iron and steel, machinery, and 
chemicals. Another 21.2 percent is allotted 
to transport and communications, 10.4 per- 
cent to light industry, and 9.4 percent to 
agriculture and forestry. Of the balance, 
11.2 percent is to be used for education, pub- 
lic health, and recreation, 9.3 percent for 
State administration and national defense, 
and 1.7 percent for trade. 

The plan also calls for improving quality, 
increasing labor productivity, and decreasing 
costs of production—by making the most 
efficient use of existing capacity, maintain- 
ing machinery and tools, rationalizing tech- 
nological production plans and bringing 
these plans into general use, reducing the 
percentage of wastage of fuel and raw ma- 
terials, standardization, gradual mechaniza- 
tion of production, training of workers, and 
improving the professional level of technical 
cadres. 

The plan sets a series of production targets 
for major industrial commodities, but these 
are expressed only in terms of percentage 
increases over 1948. As the absolute figures 
for 1948 production have not been published, 
the percentage targets for 1949 are not very 
illuminating. The plan calls for a general 
increase in the value of industrial produc- 
tion by at least 40 percent over 1948, calcu- 
lated at the year-end prices. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Production of crude oil is to be increased 
by 13.7 percent over 1948, and the search for 
new oil deposits is to be sharply accelerated. 
Certain standards are set for efficiency in 
extracting and processing petroleum; and it 
is stipulated that plants producing benzine, 
toluene, propane, and other raw materials 
for the synthetic-chemical industry must be 
used to maximum capacity. A new refinery 
is to be constructed in Moldavia, making use 
of existing plants. The distillation unit at 
the Orion refinery is to be rebuilt and its 
capacity increased. Gasoline-refining plants 
are to be rebuilt. Preparations are to be 
made for a new catalytic cracking unit to 
increase output and the octane number of 
gasoline. 

Projected drillings for methane gas in- 
cludes 21 exploitation wells and 5 explora- 
tion wells. Two new gas pipe lines are to 
be constructed, one of them between Medias 
and Copsa Mica. 

A new battery of coke ovens is to be con- 
structed at Resita, which will double the 
existing capacity. These ovens are to be 
completed by the second quarter of 1950. 
Construction of a new cokKe-oven plant is to 
begin; with its completion, coke capacity 
is expected to be sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements of the iron and steel industry. 

Extraction of iron ore, manganese, molyb- 
denum, bismuth, gold, silver, mercury, lead, 
zinc, and copper is to be increased over 1948; 
and exploitation of chromium deposits is to 
commence. Here, too, exploring and driiling 
are to be accelerated, and mechanization is 
to be introduced and extended. 

Production of iron and steel and rolling- 
mill products is to increase substantially over 
1948; the 1949 target for crude steel is esti- 
mated unofficially at 230,000 metric tons. 
Investment projects include: Reconstructing 
and increasing the capacity of furnaces Nos. 
1 and 2 at the Hunedoara works, beginning 
reconstruction of furnace No. 5; installing 
reserve bellows at Resita and Hunedoara for 
the high-power furnaces; reconstructing and 
increasing the capacity of the second of the 
Siemens-Martin furnaces at Hunedoara, 
commencing construction of new furnaces; 
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and starting work at Hunedoara on two 
sheet-steel plants. 

In the machinery and equipment industry, 
particular stress is laid on the production 
of oil-field equipment, agricultural machin- 
ery, tools, spare parts, and tractors (during 
1949 Sovromtractor is to start mass produc- 
tion of a new type of tractor), rolling stock, 
railway and harbor installations, river ves- 
sels, and various vehicles. 

Capacity of existing power plans at Bu- 
charest, Oradea, Craiova, and other cities is 
to be increased; and two new plants are to be 
constructed. 

Plans for the chemical industry feature 
reconstruction of existing plants and laying 
the groundwork for development of a syn- 
thetic-chemical industry based on methane 
gas and other available raw materials. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The plan stresses mechanization for agri- 
culture. It contemplates that 20 new ma- 
chinery and tractor centers will be set up 
during 1949 and that the number of agri- 
cultural tractors will be increased by 1,500. 


TRADE 


State trading companies, having com- 
pletely replaced private wholesale trade, will 
increase their activities in retail distribution 
during 1949. Special attention will be given 
to the reorganization and development of 
cooperatives, which will collaborate closely 
with State trading companies. The coopera- 
tives will be active in marketing agricultural 
products and distributing industrial products 
to farmers. 

In the field of foreign trade, it is planned 
to increase exports by 87 percent over 1948 
and imports by 36 percent. It is expected 
that lumber and lumber products will com- 
prise 16.6 percent of total exports; finished 
petroleum products, 28.1 percent; and other 
industrial products, 14.3 percent. Raw ma- 
terials and semimanufactures are to account 
for 67 percent of total imports, machinery 
and equipment for 24 percent, and manufac- 
tured products for 9 percent 


Saudi Arabia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
JIDDA 


(Dated March 7) 


The principal development in Sandi Arabia 
during February was the granting of a new 
oil concession for the exploitation of the 
Saudi undivided half of the Saudi-Kuwait 
Neutral Zone to American oil interests, which 
is expected to result in a considerably in- 
creased dollar income for the Saudi Arabian 
Government. Permission was also granted 
to a joint American-Saudi commercial en- 
terprise to construct and operate a cement 
factory in Al Hasa Province Work is ex- 
pected to begin within the year to operate 
this concession. All of Saudi Arabia's ce- 
ment requirements have been imported from 
abroad. 

The value of the gold sovereign declined 
from $12.95 at the beginning of February to 
a new low of $12.50 by the end of the month, 
a matter of great concern to Government of- 
ficials and merchants alike who have experi- 
enced a premium price for gold for some 
time. There was no indication that the bot- 
tom had yet been reached. Conversely, the 
Saudi riyal, customarily in short supply, pro- 
ceeded to appreciate in terms of the 
sovereign. From a 50 to 1 ratio artificially 
maintained by the Ministry of Finance, the 
riyal sank to around 46 to 1 by month's end 
when the Government agreed to permit the 
value of the riyal to seek its own proper level. 


The invariable shortage of riyals, combineg 
with the Bank's statutory inability to ao, 
cept sovereigns for dollars, caused merchants 
to experience considerable difficulty in a. 
quiring their dollar requirements. The sit. 
uation was aggravated by sterling being in 
short supply and the attendant appreciation 
in the value of sterling currencies in the loca} 
market. Local speculators anxiously hoped 
for a relaxation on the part of the Egyptian 
Government on the repatriation of large-qe. 
nomination Egyptian notes to their Native 
land. 

Despite slow trading caused by a drop- 
ping monetary market, prices remained ex. 
traordinarily high. This in turn caused con. 
siderable distress to the sizable Saudi low-in. 
come group. In an attempt to remedy the 
situation, the Government, acting through 
the various municipalities, enacted certain 
price-fixing measures. In Jidda and Mecca. 
ceilings for bread were set at 414 qurush 
($0.10) and 5 ($0.11) qurush, respectively, at 
which prices the local bakers adopted the 
simple expedient of lowering their daily out. 
put. Strong official and public pressure, 
however, succeeded in breaking their re. 
sistance by the end of February, inducing 
the Government to repeat the experiment in 
Taif 

Mutton prices soared as sheep became less 
plentiful on the Jidda market. This is be. 
lieved to be a direct result of the lack of 
rain during the past month causing con. 
siderable decimation among up-country 
tribal flocks. All agricultural projects, in- 
cluding the royal preserve at Al Kharj, were 
endeavoring to combat the effects of the pre- 


ceding month's severe cold spell. On the 
southern Tihama front, farmers were ex- 
periencing a highly destructive plague of 


rats. A small, 4!,-horsepower, gasoline. 
powered garden tractor, complete with at- 
tachments, first appeared in Saudi Arabia at 
Hadda with considerable success 

The country’s phenomenal building boom 
continued particularly in Jidda and Mecca 
Building foundations at least, if not the com- 
pleted structures, mushroomed overnight. 
Contractors complained of their inability 
to obtain sorely needed building materials, 
particularly steel bars and cement 

A new schedule of fares and flights was 
established by Saudi Arabian Airlines, the 
Government-owned air line providing domes- 
tic as well as international air services. 

The Government-controlled motor-trans- 
port company invited tenders from various 
foreign suppliers to permit it to expand and 
improve its present service. Automobiles 
constituting perhaps the most important 
single import item of the country, continued 
to be sequestered by the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment immediately upon their arrival 
Although this permitted automobile dealers 
to dispose of their incoming stocks with rel- 
ative ease, it created a significant pent-up 
demand on the part of private individuals 
whose automobile orders remained unfilled 
for long periods of time. Spare parts con- 
tinue to be inadequate but are arriving in 
increasing quantities 

Participating with the Governments of 
Transjordan and Syria, the Saudi Arabian 
Government has taken certain preliminary 
steps to recondition sections of the Hejaz 
Railway. 


NM +. 
Spain 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 
(Dated March 17) 


During February, year-end statistics 
and comments on the state of business 
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painted an increasingly unfavorable pic- 
ture of the recession now taking place in 
Spain. Power restrictions continued. 
Insurance companies reported that pay- 
roll figures for compensation insurance 
were declining markedly. Stores re- 
ported falling sales and almost no sales 
of intermediate luxury goods. Movie at- 
tendance had dropped so severely that 
some exhibitors were temporarily shut- 
ting up shop. Credit continued tight. 
Nonetheless, the basic agricultural ele- 
ment of the economy was not yet in disas- 
trous condition, and there was some en- 
couragement in the apparently increas- 
ing trend toward international financial 
cooperation. 

During the week ended March 12 there 
were light rains in all of Spain. These 
fell mostly where they would drain off to 
the sea without augmenting reservoirs. 
Power reserves aS of March 12 were a 
little higher than during the preceding 
week but were still a small fraction of 
those a year earlier. The crop situation 
was helped, particularly in Andalucia, 
which may have a particularly good 
year. The other great wheat-producing 
area, Castile, probably still needs more 
rain; it will suffer at all events from the 
late fall planting. 

The only important agricultural activ- 
ity this season is the marketing of the 
orange crop. Foreign sales are still re- 
ported to be going slowly. Great effort 
is being made to develop the domestic 
market. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


December figures for Spain’s foreign 
trade, just issued, indicate that during 
1948 Spain and its possessions exported 
goods valued at 1,148,000,000 gold pesetas 
(1 gold peseta -$0.326) and imported 1,- 
489,000,000 pesetas’ worth, leaving a net 
deficit of 341,000,000, compared with 1947 
exports of 887,000,000, imports of 1,168,- 
000,000, and deficit of 281,000,000. 

On a quantity basis, exports rose 1,- 
145,000 tons or 24.4 percent from 1947 to 
1948, and imports rose 1,752,000 tons or 
about 48 percent. The increase in ex- 
ports occurred mostly in manufactured 
goods and foodstuffs; the latter ac- 
counted for about 70 percent of the value 
increase. The largest quantity increase 
in imports was in raw materials, but by 
value the increase was rather evenly dis- 
tributed between raw materials, manu- 
factured articles, and foodstuffs. 

On a country basis, trade with the 
United States was about balanced, with 
exports of 106,000,000 gold pesetas and 
imports of 104,000,000, against a serious 
imbalance in 1947 of 76,000,000 of exports 
and 119,000,000 of imports. Argentina 
accounted for more than the total un- 
favorable balance, by sending imports of 
398,000,000 pesetas, of which 54 percent 
was wheat, while taking exports of only 
30,000,000. In December, however, im- 
ports from Argentina had a valuation of 
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only 14,000,000 pesetas (wheat 45 per- 
cent)—about 42 percent of the monthly 
average for the year and the lowest since 
May 1947. Trade with the United King- 
dom increased about 30 percent in ex- 
ports and more than 100 percent in im- 
ports, but still showed a good favorable 
balance, which is absorbed by other ster- 
ling-area countries. Exports to France 
showed a spectacular spurt to 27,000,000 
gold pesetas in December; however, more 
than two-thirds of this was olive oil, 
which is in short supply and cannot con- 
tinue to be exported in substantial quan- 
tities. There was a favorable balance 
of about 28,000,000 with France for the 
year. Trade with Germany has not yet 
reached important figures. 

The only 1949 figures available are con- 
sular invoice declarations of exports to 
the United States. During January and 
February the total was $4,198,794, 
against $7,506,087 in the like months of 
1948. While olives and olive oil dominate 
United States imports from Spain and 
might be expected to be down because of 
the poor olive crop, all items are down in 
all consular districts—the reversal of the 
trend up to the end of 1948. 

FINANCE 

The new multiple exchange-rate sys- 
tem is still in its formative stage. A few 
new rates were published during Feb- 
ruary. Combined-account transactions 
are not being eliminated as rapidly as 
had been expected. The official bulletin 
of the Ministry of Commerce recently an- 
nounced that initial payments to ex- 
porters under the new exchange rates 
will be made only at the official rate of 
10.95 pesetas to the dollar; also, that the 
difference between this and the special 
rate will be paid later, presumably when 
the fund accumulates sufficient pesetas 
from premium-rate imports. 

Despite this unfavorable surface situ- 
ation, the free-market rate of the peseta 
at Tangier strengthened a little during 
the month. The latest quotation avail- 
able is about 37.50 to the dollar. 

The most important and heartening 
financial news of the month was the an- 
nouncement that a credit of $25,000,000 
would be extended to Spain by the Chase 
National Bank. The immediate prac- 
tical effects of this loan will be slight, but 
the loan was widely interpreted as a sign 
of further international financing. It 
is generally known that a large loan is 
being discussed with Belgium and that 
several other such discussions are in 
prospect. 

Internal credit remained about the 
same; banks operated between their de- 
sire to liquidate undesirable loans and 
their fears of a financial panic should 
they force liquidation too fast. The 
February 28 statement of the Bank of 
Spain showed a further contraction of 
bills in circulation of 156,000,000 pesetas 
to a total of 25,326,000,000. 


There is a pronounced stock-market 
spurt, which began about March 4; this 
was caused by the Government’s release 
of the compulsory reserves of all corpora- 
tions, by some easing of the premium re- 
quirements on all security issues, and by 
rumors of a reduction of the Bank of 
Spain’s discount rate. These steps were 
a major effort by the Government to re- 
verse the deflationary trend and possibly 
also to prepare the way for large public 
financing for the state deficit and for 
various autonomous organizations. 

Private security issues offered to the 
public during the month included two 
large power-company issues of 50,000,000 
pesetas each. To market industrial se- 
curities, it is necessary now to issue bonds 
at high rates of interest, which is caus- 
ing some concern in financial circles be- 
cause of the long-term fixed charges. 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


The drastic power shortages are reduc- 
ing output all along the line. Industrial 
power is available for periods varying 
from 6 hours a week in Barcelona to 3 to 
4 days a week in more fortunate areas. 
December figures are available for some 
industries; they show that mining and 
mineral production was reduced contra- 
seasonally from the preceding month, in 
all branches. This also applies to cement 
and textiles. There is no indication that 
the construction industry is pulling out 
of its slump. 

Unemployment registrations increased 
again in December for the fifth consecu- 
tive month and were about a third higher 
than in June. As noted previously, the 
pay envelopes of those still employed had 
considerably shrunk. Government as- 
sistance continued in meeting pay rolls of 
plants shut down by the electrical short- 
age; the agency set up for this purpose 
was empowered to borrow 300,000,000 
pesetas from the Bank of Spain and var- 
ious private banks, to supplement funds 
obtained from a tax of 5 to 10 percent on 
all electric bills. Preliminary cost-of- 
living figures for January showed that 
they were slightly less than December 
figures, and the index may show a slight 
seasonal decline for February and March. 


Sweden 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 
(Dated March 23) 


The period February 16 to March 15, 1949, 
was characterized by a continued net outflow 
of foreign exchange. The restrictive eco- 
nomic policy followed by Sweden in the past 
was publicly endorsed by Riksbank and high 
Government Officials. 

On March 10 the Riksbank Board of Direc- _ 
tors recommended that the Government in- 
crease the statutory limitation on maximum 
note circulation from 3,200,000 to 3,500,000,— 
000 crowns. They also recommended con- 
tinued governmental control over prices, 
wage stabilization, credit, and investment. 
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A drop of 4 points in the export price in- 
dex to 270 in February was chiefly caused by 
reduced word-market quotations for certain 
forest products, especially paper and pulp. 
The import price index, which showed a 
slightly downward trend during the last 
months of 1948, recovered by 1 point to 276 
in January and remained at that level dur- 
ing February. 

The Riksbank gold reserve declined by 
800,000 to 288,000,000 crowns. Its net for- 
eign assets declined by 40,600,000 to 391,600,— 
000 crowns. Limited building activities, 
lower imports, and small stock issues con- 
tributed to the continued liquidity of the 
domestic money market. During February 
commercial-bank deposits rose as loans de- 
clined, reducing the excess of loans over de- 
posits to 32,000,000 crowns. The issuance in 
early March of three medium-size 314 per- 
cent loans, offered at 101 percent, ended a 
lull of 4 months in industrial bond issues. 
All were rapidly oversubscribed. No support 
operations were undertaken. 

In the latter part of February the price of 
Government 3 percent long-term bonds of 
the 1945 and 1946 series was stabilized at 
100144. Other bond quotations adjusted 
themselves correspondingly. As a result, in- 
terest rates settled at a basic rate of 3 per- 
cent. 

The stock-market turn-over totaled only 
10,000,000 crowns during the period February 
16 to March 15 as against 14,000,000 during 
the preceding period. 

A heavy decline in January exports, espe- 
cially to other European countries, reversed 
the recent favorable trend in Sweden's for- 
eign trade. However, over-all trade with the 
Western Hemisphere increased. 

Sweden’s chances for the realization of its 
4-year export program are regarded as rela- 
tively good, according to a memorandum re- 
leased by the Government on February 28, 
together with a revision of its long-term eco- 
nomic program. The principal discouraging 
factor is the deterioration in the export pros- 
pects for forest products to the United 
States, which may result in a lower dollar 
income than was previously expected. 

A pending strike over working hours in- 
volving 16,000 seamen on 650 vessels was re- 
cently averted by the signing of a new col- 
lective agreement, which, it is contended, 
will further increase ship-operating costs. 
This is thought undesirable by some groups 
in view of tightening competition on the 
world freight market. 

It was reported that Swedish shipyards 
delivered 47 vessels during 1948, totaling 
431,700 dead-weight tons. 


Switzerland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
BERN 
(Dated March 18) 


The Swiss foreign-trade deficit in February 
amounted to half the January deficit, as a 
result of a decline in imports and an increase 
in exports. Swiss imports in February were 
valued at 324,100,000 francs as compared with 
363,300,000 francs in January; exports were 
valued at 268,400,000 francs in comparison 
with 251,600,000 francs. The trade deficit 
for the month was only 55,700,000 francs. 

Principal Swiss suppliers, by value, during 
February were, in the order named: The 
United States, Germany, France, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, United Kingdom, and Italy. 
The largest purchasers of Swiss exports were 
the United States, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Italy, and France. 

Imports from the United States during 
February were valued at 77,100,000 francs, a 
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decline of 4.200.000 francs from the January 
figure. Exports to the United States, how- 
ever, which had been only 28,200,000 francs in 
January, increased in February to 34,000,000 
francs. This left a trade deficit of 43,100,000 
francs, with the United States for the month, 
which was below that of January but slightly 
above the 1948 monthly average. 

The official cost-of-living index, which was 
163.7 at the end of December (August 1939 
100) and 163.1 at the end of January, de- 
clined further to 162.5 at the end of February. 
The wholesale price index dropped during 
February to 213.7 (August 1939-100) from 
214.4 at the end of January 

Gold reserves of the Swiss National Bank 
increased from 5,834,000,000 francs at the end 
of January to 5,848,000,000 francs as of Feb- 
ruary 28. Foreign-exchange holdings during 
the same period jumped from 233,000,000 
francs to 276,000,000 francs. Note circula- 
tion, however, contracted to 4,290,700,000 
francs during February. 

Winter crop conditions were good, despite 
lack of rainfall during February. Meat sup- 
plies were generally unsatisfactory because of 
insufficient livestock imports. 

Unemployment, which had reached a peak 
of 15,543 at the end of January, declined to 
12,046 at the end of February. Offers of em- 
ployment increased during the month, par- 
ticularly in the building and hotel industries 
and in the fields of agriculture and domestic 
services. 

February was the fifth successive month 
without marked precipitation, and the in- 
creased restrictions on the use of electric 
power by both industry and households im- 
posed at the erd of January had to be tight- 
ened still further in new regulations to take 
effect March 1. 

On February 25, a trade and payments 
agreement between Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom (covering the sterling area) 
was signed for the year ending March 1950. 
According to press reports, the agreement en- 
visages total payments of over 1,500,000,000 
francs in 1949-50 as compared with 1,400,- 
000,000 francs in 194849. The United 
Kingdom has agreed to allocate 80,100,000 
francs for tourist expenditures in Switzer- 
land during 1949-50. Individual British 
tourists are to receive amounts equal to 
those they would receive were they to visit 
any other country. The Swiss obligation, 
contracted in 1946, to hold sterling balances 
up to £15,000,000 (260,000,000 francs), Was ex- 
tended until March 1950 


Turkey 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 
(Dated March 4) 


The budget for the calendar year 1949, 
as approved by the Grand National As- 
sembly, provides for expenditures of 
T£1,371,740,422 and revenues of T£1,251,- 
802,894 with a deficit of T£119,937,528. 
Estimated expenditures in 1948 were 
T£1,380,246,150. The 1949 appropria- 
tions for the Ministry of National De- 
fense, the Gendarmerie, and the Secu- 
rity Directorate make up 39 percent of 
the total proposed expenditures, com- 
pared with 42 percent of the total ex- 
penditures during 1948. 

Final 1948 trade statistics announced 
by the Government show imports at 
T£770,148,535 and exports at T£551,- 
038,451, leaving an import balance of 


T£219,110,084. Announcement was mage 
that OEEC had approved the 8ranting 
of $8,000,000 drawing rights by the Uniteq 
Kingdom to Turkey. The recent Anglo. 
Turkish Trade and Payment Agreements 
had been conditional upon such approva}, 
Trade and payment agreements with 
Norway were signed in Ankara on Fe. 
ruary 24. They will become effective on 
March 7 and be valid for 15 months 
The payment agreeinent establishes my. 
tual credit ceilings of $200,000 and pro. 
vides Norway with $500,000 worth of 
drawing rights against Turkey in line 
with the Intra-European Payment Agree. 
ment. In an annexed letter, Norway 
expresses its intention to buy $500,009 
worth of Turkish tobacco. A Greek dele. 
gation is expected to arrive in Ankara 
during March to negotiate trade and pay. 
ment agreements. Early in the monthg 
contract was concluded between a Ger. 
man trade delegation and the Turkish 
Government for the purchase of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 worth of Turkish to. 
bacco. The contract implemented the 
provisions regarding tobacco in the trade 
and payment agreements recently signed 
with the Trizonal Area of Germany, 
Figures have been released showing that 
tobacco exports during the calendar year 
1948 totaled 49,167,671 kilograms, valued 
at 173,024,253 liras. More than 25 coun- 
tries purchased tobacco in Turkey dur- 
ing the year at prices well above last 
year, and are continuing to purchase, 
Stocks are being depleted rapidly, and 
there is no longer a problem of surplus 
tobacco. 

A 12-member Turkish National FAO 
Committee has been established to im- 
plement the objectives of this organiza- 
tion in Turkey. An advisory group of 
21 members has also been organized to 
assist the general committee. 

Announcement was made that ECA 
procurement authorizations have been is- 
sued in the amount of $2,185,000 for the 
immediate purchase of coal and chrome 
mining equipment and $7,890,000 for ag- 
ricultural machinery. 

The three-man International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development mis- 
sion which arrived on January 20 com- 
pleted several trips around the country, 
during which it made on-the-spot sur- 
veys of various agricultural and indus- 
trial projects presented by the Turkish 
Government. It returned to Washing- 
ton early in March. 

Prices continued to rise, especially for 
foodstuffs. The latest figures in an un- 
official cost-of-living index maintained 
by a private foreign company show a rise 
from 516.88 (1938=—100) in October 1948 
to 529.80 in January. This exceeds the 
previous peak figure of 526.64 in Novem- 
ber 1947. The rise is to some extent sea- 
sonal, but the concern of the Govern- 
ment was reflected in the February 8 
decision to ban the export of olive oil, 
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olive-oil cake, and sulfur oil inasmuch 
as the increase in local prices of these 
commodities was resulting in a corre- 
sponding increase in the price of other 
commodities such as soap and cooking 


Ss. 

"as latest statement of the Turkish 
Republic Central Bank showed note cir- 
culation to be T£939,564,000 as of Febru- 
ary 19, 1949, which was an increase of 
T£2,054,000 from that shown in the Jan- 
uary 29, 1949, statement. 

Other leading changes included a net 
decline of T£6,111,000 in holdings of 
commercial paper and nonconvertible 
foreign exchange, and a net gain of 
T£4,107,000 in free foreign exchange. (1 
Turkish pounds (lira) ~US$0.357.) 


Union of South 

Africa 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 


(Dated March 24, 1949) 


Two important financial statements made 
in Parliament by the Minister of Finance 
highlighted economic developments in the 
Union of South Africa during February. In 
the first of these statements, early in the 
month, the Minister surveyed the country’s 
financial position and made the following 
principal points: (1) The South African 
pound would not be devalued unilaterally; 
(2) gold mines would benefit through the sale 
on an “experimental” basis to a London bul- 
lion house of 12,500 fine ounces of gold per 
week for 8 weeks at $38.20 per ounce, alloyed 
to 22 carats; (3) the Government was watch- 
ing closely the drain on sterling holdings 
and if they continued, imports of consumer 
goods might have to be limited further in 
the interests of capital-goods requirements; 
(4) the estimated surplus in revenue for the 
financial year ending March 31 was £5,000,- 
000; and (5) the Government was negotiating 
for a “line-of-credit”’ loan with the Export- 
Import Bank. The second statement by the 
Minister, on February 24, announced the 
Government's decision to impose new ex- 
change and import restrictions, extending to 
sterling as well as nonsterling countries. 
He stated, however, that the exchange quota 
scheme for imports from nonsterling sources 
would continue in effect until- June 30, 1949 
| Details concerning the Minister's announce- 
ment were published previously in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 21, 1949.| Cau- 
tioning importers not to place large orders 
for sterling goods in the meantime, the Min- 
ister also advised local manufacturers that 
the new import restrictions were not de- 
signed to protect home industry but were 
temporary measures intended to conserve 
exchange resources, 

During the month, the Union's gold- 
reserve position weakened slightly, the gold 
reserves dropping slightly more than £1,000,- 
000 to £44,764,990 as of February 28. For- 
eign bills discounted (sterling holdings of 
the Reserve Bank) likewise declined from 
£21,936,146 at the end of January to £10,- 
866,156 at the end of February. Bankers’ 
deposits with the Reserve Bank declined from 
£83,950,551 to £76,471,474 during the same pe- 
riod. Little change, however, was noted in 
the ratio of gold reserves to labilities to the 
public, which stood at 31.8 percent 
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Elsewhere in the field of finance, the Gov- 
ernment reported that it had finally been 
successful in raising slightly more than £20,- 
000,000 from its 34% percent, 1965-70, local 
registered stock issue, but less than 2 per- 
cent of this total was subscribed by the gen- 
eral public and private savings. In mid- 
February South African gold shares increased 
somewhat in the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change, following a revival of devaluation 
talk overseas, but by the end of the month 
they had started to decline again. South 
African industrial and Orange Free State 
gold shares continued to drop to new low 
levels. Uncertainty as to the outcome of 
the Provincial Elections in March was said 
to be partially responsible for the sluggish- 
ness of the stock market. 

Since the Christmas season, retail trade 
in the Union has quieted down somewhat, 
but turnovers generally have remained 
higher than might have been expected in 
view of the general tightening of money in 
circulation. Retail trade, however, has been 
stimulated by fears of shortages of imported 
goods, which are expected to follow the im- 
position of exchange and import controls. 
Wholesalers continued their efforts to in- 
crease stocks of imported goods in antici- 
pation of further import controls. 

Production in secondary industry contin- 
ued to be maintained at high levels, al- 
though a slowing down in clothing manu- 
facture was noticeable. The engineering 
industry continued to be hampered by short- 
ages of steel. A definite recession in the 
building industry appears to have set in as 
a result of restricted credit and a lack of 
funds for investment in housing and other 
construction. 

Continuation of the drought, after a brief 
respite during January, was the most note- 
worthy development in the field of agricul- 
ture The drought began in December and 
has affected most of the Union and neigh- 
boring territories. As a result of these ad- 
verse weather conditions, the maize crop 
is not expected to be greater than 16,000,000 
bags (of 200 pounds each). It is reported 
that other crop yields, including fruit and 
tobacco, will also be affected by the drought. 
The drought has also adversely affected live- 
stock, inasmuch as rains are needed to im- 
prove pasture for winter grazing. 

The seasonal influx of native labor to the 
gold mines early this year was the best for 
several years and totaled 9,163 in January 
and 11,080 in February. The total number 
of natives employed in the gold mines at 
the end of February was 275,207. Continued 
increases will be needed, however, if the 
overall decline that has occurred over recent 
years is to be reversed. 

Gold production in the Transvaal for Feb- 
ruary, as reported by the Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines, amounted to 884,073 fine ounces, as 
compared with 943,758 ounces for the pre- 
ceding month. Average working costs per 
ton of ore milled were 26s. 8d., an increase of 
6 pence over the January figure. 

In the January diamond sights (shows), 
stones were shown with a value of £1,500,000 
in London and £375,000 in Kimberley. Com- 
plete clearance of offerings at both centers 
was effected. Early reports on applications 
lodged in respect of the February sights in 
London and Kimberley indicate some hesi- 
tancy on the part of buyers, inasmuch as the 
values of advance applications were below 
the levels of preceding months. The labor 
dispute concerning the proposed cut of 33144 
percent in wages of diamond cutters in the 
Union, remained unsettled at the close of 
February. 

Figures issued during February show that 
imports of merchandise into the Union dur- 
ing January 1949 amounted to £29,681,735 
and exports of merchandise during the same 


month amounted to £13,178,317. These fig- 
ures do not include the movement of gold 
bullion. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE FOR ALL 
IMPORTERS ANNOUNCED 


The Union Government issued an official 
notice on March 18, 1949, requiring every 
person or firm who desires to import goods 
from any country except Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and the High Commission 
Territories to register with the Department 
of Commerce and Industries. The notice 
sets forth the procedure to be followed in ap- 
plying for registration as an importer. [The 
object of this measure is to provide thé Gov- 
ernment with a basis for allocating exchange 
quotas and import permits under the new 
import-licensing system to be introduced.] 

The notice requires all importers to file, 
within 30 days from March 18, 1949, various 
forms which provide detailed data on the 
f. o. b. cost of all goods imported by the 
applicant from all sources during the calen- 
dar year 1948 and the succeeding months of 
1949. The registration provides for four 
principal groups of importers; namely, those 
importing consumer goods, raw materials 
and components, capital equipment, and 
motor transportation equipment; and each 
importer must submit a detailed account of 
goods imported in 1948 and 1949, which fall 
in any one of these four groups. Importers 
may register, however, for two or more 
groups. 

The prescribed forms to be filled out by 
applicants call for separate details regarding 
imports from sterling countries, European 
non-sterling countries, and other non-ster- 
ling countries. Importers are asked whether 
goods similar to those for which permits are 
requested can be obtained locally, and, if 
so, why the importing source is preferred. 
Importers also must give details of basic and 
supplementary quotas of non-sterling ex- 
change granted for the period June 1, 1948, 
to June 30, 1949. 

The four groups of goods for which appli- 
cants may apply to be registered as import- 
ers, are defined as follows: 

“(i) Consumer goods shall be all goods 
(other than capital goods, raw materials or 
components, or transportation equipment) 
which are resold to the public in their orig- 
inal form without further processing or 
manufacturing (including piece goods, 
threads, and similar materials when sold 
direct to the general public). 

“(ii) Raw materials and components shall 
be materials or components used by the im- 
porter, or sold by the importer to others, for 
further processing in the manufacture or 
production of goods, and shall include news- 
print, building materials and materials and 
fittings for installations in buildings, railway 
permanent way and road materials, ferti- 
lizers, small tools, and consumable stores 
used in industry, but shall exclude textile 
piece goods, threads, and similar materials 
when sold direct to the general public. 

“(iii) Capital equipment shall be indus- 
trial plant, machinery, and equipment used in 
the production of goods and the provision of 
services, and shall include railway trucks 
and locomotives, machine tools, agricultural 
machinery, agricultural implements and 
tractors, road making machinery and simi- 
lar goods, and parts for the maintenance of 
the foregoing. 

“(iv) Motor transportation equipment 
shall be motor vehicles and trucks, motor- 
cycles and sidecars, and materials and equip- 
ment used in the manufacture and mainte- 
nance of the foregoing.” 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING 
NEw ImpPorT LICENSING SYSTEM 


Following the announcement by the Min- 
ister of Finance in Parliament on February 24, 
1949, that a licensing system governing all 
imports would be introduced, a statement to 
the press was issued on March 18 by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industries indi- 
cating that control over sterling imports 
would be established soon and that it would 
take the form of a permit control operated 
at the ports through the Department of Cus- 
toms. [See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 21, 1949, for details of the announce- 
ment of February 24.] 

The press announcement pointed out that 
inasmuch as the present nonsterling ex- 
change-quota regulations control expendi- 
tures on nonsterling imports, this control 
will continue until June 30, 1949. There- 
after, permit control at the ports will be 
instituted in the same way as the control 
on imports from sterling countries. 

Goods ordered from nonsterling countries 
under the present exchange-quota scheme 
will be permitted entry into the Union, even 
if they arrive after June 30, 1949, provided 
the order placed and proof of acceptance by 
the overseas supplier have been registered 
with a commercial bank in the Union before 
May 31, 1949. 

In addition to the import-licensing con- 
trols, control of the sale of exchange required 
for the importation of goods from non- 
sterling countries will be continued after 
June 30, 1949. For this purpose copies of 
import permits issued by the Department of 
Commerce and Industries will be made avail- 
able to importers for presentation to the 
commercial banks, which will then be able 
to sell exchange to the value of such import 
permits, plus the freight and insurance 
charges necessarily incurred by the importer. 
Under the present exchange quota system 
for nonsterling imports, each importer has 
a foreign-exchange quota based on 50 percent 
of the f. o. b. value of his total imports from 
nonsterling countries during 1947, and this 
quota may be spent in any nonsterling coun- 
try and for any nonprohibited goods the 
importer desires. Under the new import- 
licensing and exchange-control scheme, it is 
believed that importers will be allocated 
specific exchange quotas for certain classes 
of goods and that import licenses will be 
issued to the extent of such exchange quotas 
The actual official regulations dealing with 
the new methods of import control have not 
yet been promulgated. There is little doubt, 
however, that the new import-control 
scheme will be considerably more rigid than 
existing controls, and most observers are of 
the opinion that imports from the United 
States after July 1, especially of consumer 
goods, may be substantially reduced. As 
soon as the pending regulations are an- 
nounced, details will be published promptly 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 

The announcement to the press also cau- 
tioned importers that the conditions affect- 
ing the list of prohibited goods |such goods 
are prohibited from all countries except 
under special license issuable only in “very 
exceptional circumstances”; the complete list 
of such goods are available on request to 
any field office of the Department of Com- 
merce] will be strictly enforced and advised 
importers to cancel all outstanding orders for 
such goods as were not ordered before March 
4 and despatched for shipment on or before 
March 11,1949. Aspecial exception, however, 
will be made for goods, the importation of 
which had been specifically authorized under 
a special exchange allocation by the Depart- 
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Israel: Correction in Airgram 


In our issue of April 4 (page 30), the 
following statement in the Airgram from 
the U. S. Mission at Tel Aviv was 
reported: 

“The Palestine Economic Corporation 
has entered into an agreement with a 
group of American plastic manufacturers 
to open a branch factory in Israel; 
the plant is expected to cost about 
$3,000,000.” 

It has now been discovered that the 
above amount of $3,000,000 is erroneous, 
the correct amount involved being about 
$240,000. 

It is possible that the above plant was 
confused with another plant to be 
erected by an “American syndicate” for 
the purpose of manufacturing synthetic 
resins from ricinus oil. This plant is 
to cost about $3,000,000, according to the 
Israel Economic Bulletin for the second 
half of February, 1949. 











ment of Commerce and Industries before 
March 4, 1949, even if such goods were 
ordered before March 4. 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated March 17, 1949) 


Exports in January reached a new high 
level and thereby tended to establish more 
firmly the over-all current account balance 
reached during the latter part of 1948 
There are also indications of the continued 
rise of invisible earnings, a movement of 
major importance during the past year. But 
problems in maintaining or increasing Brit- 
ish overseas earnings are becoming evident 
in the foreign-exchange difficulties of some 
countries and in the prospect for greater 
competition from others 

The volume of exports in January was 162 
percent of 1938. This figure is also the re- 
vised export target for the end of 1949. Ex- 
cept for 2 months in 1946, the adverse bal- 
ance on visible trade is at the lowest point 
since the war. 

South Africa's balance of payments diffi- 
culties, which at first caused restriction on 
imports from the dollar area, have now re- 
sulted in limitation on imports from the 
United Kingdom 

Argentina’s foreign-exchange difficulties 
are also a growing problem as they limit 
British exports. This effect, however, may 
be offset somewhat by the smaller volume 
of exports required to balance trade, if cur- 
rent trade negotiations with Argentina result 
in terms of trade more favorable to Britain 
in obtaining foodstuffs. Imports of bacon, 
cheese, and eggs from Canada may have to 
be gradually decreased because of the dollar 
deficit, which continues to be large due to 
insufficient British exports to Canada. Trade 
talks with particular reference to arrange- 
ments for British food purchases have been 
proceeding during February with Australia, 
Ireland, and France. 

Competition for the shipbuilding industry 
is foreseen in the revival of shipyard activity 
in Germany and Japan. This development 
combined with high costs and the return 
of the British merchant fleet to nearly its 
prewar size, is a cause of concern as to future 
activity and earnings in British shipbuilding 
Growing and potential German competition 


in engineering, cutlery, chemicals, an. 
scientific instruments, which is expected to 
affect the British export drive, is another 
source of uneasiness. Japanese competition 
is likewise a growing cause of concern as 
to the export prospects of the British textile 
industry. 

The British Insurance Association has pub. 
lished statistics showing that oversea earn. 
ings of insurance companies is One of 
Britain’s important sources of foreign ey. 
change. The net oversea earnings from this 
source, which are especially welcome since 
they involve little demand on manpower and 
no imports of raw materials, are estimate 
at £33,000,000 a year. 

Oversea earnings from shipping TOge 
rapidly during 1947 with the upward trend 
in the volume of oversea trade and replace. 
ment of wartime losses in the British mer. 
chant marine The decontrol of shipping 
in December 1948 was followed by a tempo- 
rary drop in freight rates but the trend was 
reversed in January and February, indicating 
a still higher level of earnings from Shipping 

A bill approved during February extends 
the exports credit guarantee System to ip. 
visible exports and increases the total] lia- 
bility that may be guaranteed Discussion 
of the bill in the House of Commons indi. 
cates that the Government intends to use 
the bill in fostering special types of trans. 
actions such as provision for warehousing 
goods to meet prompt delivery in American 
and Canadian markets 

Internal developments indicate a con. 
tinued high level of industrial production 
and success of the Government's Policies 
with respect to personal incomes, consump- 
tion, and fiscal affairs. Steel production ip 
February was at a new high annual rate of 
over 16,000,000 tons. Coal output, although 
still below the level necessary to meet the 
1949 production targets, is above the output 
of February a year ago Unemployment 
although slightly higher, is still too small 
and temporary to lessen the pressure of full 
employment conditions 

Success of the Government's disinflation 
policy is evident in both further relaxation 
of rationing and limitations on wage in- 
creases. The termination of the rationing of 
wool clothing at the end of January was not 
accompanied by any unusual buying rush 
The announcement that the rationing of 
sweets is to be ended in April reflects con- 
fidence in the adequacy of supplies and als 
in growing general equilibrium between con- 
sumer incomes and available goods 

Wage increases were awarded during Feb- 
ruary to busmen for Saturday work, and to 
retail food store workers. But a wage in- 
crease demanded by railway men on grounds 
of higher living costs has not been granted 
and the National Coal Board has refused an 
adjustment in miners’ cost-of-living bonus 
The index of wages and that of retail prices 
at 108 and 109 respectively in January show 
approximately equal advances since the 
middle of 1947 


Economic Conditions 
CURRENT RATIONING CHANGES 


The President of the Board of Trade 
in the United Kingdom announced on 
March 15 that all rationing controls on 
cloth, clothing, and household textiles 
were removed, effective that day. British 
consumers are now able to purchase any 
article of clothing or any household 
textiles without coupons for the first time 
since rationing was instituted in May 
1941. Price controls are to be main- 
tained, and supplies for the domestic 
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market will not be increased at the ex- 
pense of exports. we 

Two important announcements _ re- 
cently have been made by the Minister of 
Food. Unrestricted sale of milk by Brit- 
ish dairy farmers has been permitted 
since March 27 and will continue for an 
indefinite period, as production is at a 
high level because of favorable weather 
and normal seasonal increases. Last 
year, milk was sold freely for 3 weeks; 
this year the period is expected to be 
nearer 3 months. The meat ration was 
reduced, effective March 27, from 12 d. 
weekly to 10 d., of which 8 d. is for carcass 
meat and 2d. for canned corned meat. 
The chief reason for the reduction is 
the shortfall of Argentine shipments 
which had been expected under the 
Andes Agreement signed last year be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Argen- 
tina. 

The Minister of Fuel and Power told 
the House of Commons on March 17 that 
the present gasoline ration is to be dou- 
bled for the months of June, July, and 
August. The value of the next standard 
ration book, to be issued early in May for 
the following 6 months, is to be increased 
to allow 810 miles of motoring instead of 
540 miles. The standard gasoline ration 
in Britain is sufficient to allow 90 miles 
of driving a month; each owner’s ration 
depends on the horsepower of the car, 
and gallons allowed vary accordingly. 
The new bonus will allow each car to 
be driven 180 miles during each of the 
three summer months. The extra gaso- 
line may be used any time between May 
and September 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MICROFILMS OF DOCUMENTS AND SODIUM 

PYROPHOSPHATE EXEMPT FROM DUTY 
The British Treasury exempted microfilms 
of documents from duty under the Import 
Duties Act, 1932, effective February 28, 1949. 
The exemption does not extend to cinema- 
tograph films, nor to microfilms of trade- 
advertising matter Microfilms dutiable 
only by reason of containing cellulose acetate 
as an ingredient and sodium pyrophosphate 
are exempt also from Key -Industry Duty 
from February 28, 1949, through June 30, 
1949, under a recent order of the British 
Treasury 


| ° iY « 
U1 uguay 
AIRGRAM FROM l.S. EMBASSY AT 
VONTEVIDEO 


(Dated March 18) 


The first Executive budget message in 
5 years was presented to the Uruguayan 
Congress on March 15. This budget calls 
for an expenditure of approximately 205,- 
000,000 pesos in 1949 against estimated 
revenues of 204,500,000 pesos. However, 
items not included, but approved or likely 
to be approved by Congress, may total 
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38,000,000 pesos or more. This represents 
a substantial increase over previous 
budgets. 

The Uruguayan Foreign Office an- 
nounced on March 17 that the Govern- 
ments of Uruguay and the United States 
had decided to negotiate a treaty of 
friendship, economic development, and 
commerce. At the present time, com- 
mercial and economic interchange is reg- 
ulated by a Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
dating from July 1942. 

Because of delays in negotiating a com- 
mercial treaty with Brazil, the two Gov- 
ernments have agreed to extend the for- 
mer treaty, which was to have expired 
early in March. 

It was announced officially that a mis- 
sion composed of SCAP officials and Jap- 
anese technicians would arrive in April 
to discuss interchange of Japanese and 
Uruguayan goods. 

Official statements in the press indi- 
cate that the trade-and-payments agree- 
ment signed with Bizone Germany last 
September resulted in exports to Bizonia 
of $4,100,000 in 1948 ($800,000 in 1947) 
and imports of $500,000 ($20,000 in 1947), 
and that Bizonia is now tenth in im- 
portance among buyers of Uruguayan 
goods. 

As the result of recent Argentine re- 
strictions on imports, the important sand 
and gravel export firms of the city of 
Colonia are reported to be virtually shut 
down. 

Various import quotas have been 
opened recently. From the United 
States and Canada: $1,000,000 for spare 
parts for industrial machinery: $500,000 
for spare parts for automobiles and 
trucks: $500,000 for spare parts for agri- 
cultural machinery; $300,000 for phar- 
maceutical specialties; and $300,000 for 
lubricants. From Switzerland: $600,- 
000 for first category items; $700,000 for 
second category; and $200,000 for third 
category (luxury). Export quotas for 
5,000 tons of linseed oil to the sterling 
area were opened, and the press an- 
nounced that an export quota for 30,000 
tons of linseed to the dollar area would 
be opened. 

On March 15 the manager of the Brit- 
ish Montevideo Waterworks Company 
formally notified the Government of the 
ratification by the British stockholders 
of the sales agreement by which the Gov- 
ernment will acquire the waterworks for 
£3.000,000. The agreement must be rati- 
fied by the Uruguayan Congress by April 
30, 1949. 

Unseasonable weather and rain dur- 
ing late February and early March, as 
well as the fact that the tourist season is 
almost over, have adversely affected re- 
tail trade in general. Prices continue 
high, but there is a feeling of preoccupa- 
tion among businessmen regarding a 
possible world recession. Continuing 
increases in wage awards are beginning 


to be felt adversely in business and indus- 
trial circles. 

A drought, which had been rather se- 
vere in the southern parts of the country, 
was broken by fairly heavy rains during 
the month. The rain came too late to 
save the corn crop, in the most part, but 
was beneficial in restoring natural pas- 
tures. The number of cattle sold at the 
National Market increased over the pre- 
vious month and all the large packing 
houses had a reasonable supply of cattle 
for export slaughter. 

Wool prices were practically un- 
changed during the month, and demand 
was low except for the best grades. The 
United States continued to be the best 
wool customer, taking 26,000 bales of a 
total of 61,000 bales exported since Octo- 
ber 1, 1948, the beginning of the present 
season. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR BEEF ESTABLISHED 


The Uruguayan Government has issued a 
decree fixing the maximum amount of beef 
that can be exported during 1949 at 65,000 
metric tons, according to an airgram from the 
American Embassy at Montevideo, dated 
March 11. 1949. This weight is based on un- 
chilled dressed meat. The amount compares 
with some 53,000 tons of beef exported during 
1948. Twelve percent, or 7,800 tons, of the 
established quota will be allocated for dis- 
tribution among small independent Uru- 
guayan slaughterhouses that previously have 
done no export business. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA ON EGGS AUTHORIZED 


The Uruguayan Government has author- 
ized the importation of 60,000 cases of eggs 
(30 dozen to the case) and 300 metric tons of 
butter, according to an airgram of April 1, 
1949, from the American Embassy in Monte- 
video. The Minister of Agriculture in pre- 
senting his petition for an import license 
stated that, in the near future, he would 
request authority to import 70,000 tons of 
corn from the United States or Argentina in 
order to build up poultry flocks. 


REGULATION FOR THE IMPORTATION OF 
AUTOMOBILES AND HOUSEHOLD APPLI- 
ANCES 


An Uruguyan Executive Decree dated March 
10, 1949, and published in the “Diario Oficial” 
of March 21, sets forth the provisions under 
which individuals entering Uruguay may 
import automobiles, refrigerators, radios, and 
other household utensils for personal use. 
Uruguayan citizens interested in importing 
automobiles which do not involve the use of 
foreign exchange must present satisfactory 
evidence to the effect that they have resided 
abroad for more than 1 year and that the 
automobiles to be imported had been regis- 
tered in their name in the country of their 
foreign residence for at least 1 year before 
their departure for Uruguay. 

Foreigners entering Uruguay with the pur- 
pose of establishing permanent residence may 
import an automobile for a temporary period 
of 1 year, after which the Uruguayan authori- 
ties will authorize the definite entry of the 
vehicle, provided the permanent residence of 
the owner has been clearly and satisfactorily 
established. 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of == 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


CHILEAN PLANES LOST IN FIRE 


In March a fire in Hangar No. 1 at Santi- 
ago’s “Los Cerrillos” airport completely de- 
stroyed seven sport aircraft. In addition, 
stocks of spare aircraft engines and replace- 
ment parts belonging to the British South 
American Airways and the Argentine FAMA 
and ZONDA air lines were lost. The total 
damages sustained were estimated at 40,000,- 
000 pesos (approximately US$1,292,000) . 

The planes destroyed included two Seabees, 
a Percival Proctor, a Stinson, a Swift, a Fair- 
child trainer, and a French Caudron. One 
of the Seabees was the property of the Cia. 
Chilena de Aviacion, the Percival Proctor be- 
longed to Chile’s Air Taxi Line LIPA-SUR, 
and the Fairchild was the property of the 
Club Aereo de San Fernando. The other 
equipment belonged to private individuals. 


DANISH AIR LINE WILL SELL FIvE PLANES 


A/S Det Danske Luftfartsselskab (DDL) is 
contemplating the sale of the following air- 
craft: Three Vickers Vikings (Danish regis- 
tration numbers and letters—241 OY-DLA; 
244 OY-DLE; 250 OY-DLO), and two Doug- 
las Dakotas (DC 3). Advertisements of the 
sale were recently inserted in a number of 
international aircraft journals. Only favor- 
able offers are acceptable. 

The decision to dispose of the Vickers 
Viking planes was made several months ago. 
DDL is of the opinion that operations of 
such a small number of aircraft of one type 
are impractical and uneconomical. The in- 
tended sale includes 10 spare engines, 8 spare 
propellers, and other spare parts sufficient 
for 2 years’ operations. The value of the 
planes, including the spare parts, is estimated 
at 4,000,000 Danish crowns. 

The Douglas Dakota planes have been used 
by DDL for charter flights. They are former 
military planes, and their value, including 
some spare parts, is estimated at about 1,000 
Danish crowns. The DDL’s fleet includes five 
of these planes, but only two are advertised 
for sale. (1 Danish crown=US$0.2085.) 


INDIA WILL BUILD PLANES 


Three types of aircraft, all of Indian de- 
sign, are under development at the Hindu- 
stan Aircraft Factory at Bangalore. At the 
present early stage of development, these 
types have not yet been identified by par- 
ticular name except their original design 
designations: HT-2, HT-10 and HT-11. 

The HT-2 is reported to be a single-engine 
tandem trainer monoplane somewhat similar 
ot the Chipmunk (Canadian) aircraft, of 
all-metal structure and designed specifically 
for initial flying training under tropical con- 
ditions. 

Two prototypes of the aircraft are under 
construction, the first of which is scheduled 
to take the air, for the first time, early next 
year. 

The HT-2 is stated to be, in the strictest 
sense of the word, the first all-Indian de- 
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Signed power-driven aircraft and will be 
suitable for training clubs, private use, Na- 
tional Cadet Corps, and the like. The fac- 
tory expects to begin mass production in 
about 2 years. 

The HT-10 is a much more advanced type 
than either the HT-2 or the HT-11l. Itisa 
fully advanced fighter-type trainer with a 
maximum cruising speed of about 210 miles 
per hour. Powered with an Armstrong Sid- 
deley “Mamba” propeller power unit, this 
aircraft will be equal in specification and 
design to its counterparts elsewhere in the 
world, according to designers. 

The prototypes of the HT-—10 will be con- 
structed, after which the Hindustan Aircraft 
Factory will mass-produce the type specifi- 
cally for the Indian Air Force. Large num- 
bers are expected to go into operational serv- 
ice within about 4 years. 

The HT-11 is a single-engine elementary 
trainer of the conventional type, which is 
being designed specifically to R. I. A. F. op- 
erational requirements and which reportedly 
has a much higher performance than 
the HT-2. 

Two prototypes of the aircraft are being 
constructed, the first of which is scheduled 
to take the air early in 1951. After satisfac- 
tory “type acceptance” of the first machine, 
the aircraft will be mass-produced for the 
Air Force. 

With the exception of the engines, pro- 
pellers, and one or two proprietary parts not 
yet manufactured in India, all three types 
will be fully designed and constructed in 
India, using materials from indigenous sup- 
plies wherever possible 

The Hindustan Aircraft Factory in addi- 
tion to the designing and constructing the 
three new all-Indian aircraft types de- 
scribed above, is also busy with the manu- 
facture and erection of the “Percival Pren- 
tice.” This foreign-designed plane (at pres- 
ent in service with the R. A. F. in the United 
Kingdom) is being built under license from 
a British company. The first few “Indian 
Prentices” are being built from parts sup- 
plied by the parent company in Britain 
The first machine is completed and awaiting 
test flight. 

After completion of the first few planes 
from foreign parts, the factory proposes to 
manufacture a large number of this type 
using Only raw materials and proprietary 
parts from foreign sources. All other work 
will be carried out at Bangalore 


BRITISH TEST JET PLANE 


A. V. Roe’s Tudor VIII, the all-jet experi- 
mental version of the Tudor, is to have 
special pressurization equipment installed 
for testing at 44,000 feet. To date, the air- 
craft, which has completed 30 hours of fly- 
ing, has not flown at heights over 20,000 
feet. The equipment used is to be a modi- 
fied version of the Normalair system installed 
in the Tudor IV. 

The Rolls-Royce “Nene” engines have 
flown at heights substantially higher than 
the 44,000 feet contemplated for the pres- 
surization tests. 

The safe indicated airspeed on the Tudor 
VIII, because of its airframe construction, 
is 340 miles per hour. The aircraft was re- 





cently flown at 330 indicated miles per hour 
by A. V. Roe’s test pilot who reported itg 
handling qualities excellent 


Automotive 
Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of passenger cars in the United 
Kingdom increased by 13 percent in 1948 
over 1947, although output has not yet 
reached the prewar level. The output of 
commercial vehicles was up 10 percent above 
1947 and 63 percent above 1938 production 


IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Automotive vehicles imported into Uru- 
guay during the period January through 
October, 1948, were valued at $18,841,000 and 
comprised 11 percent of the total imports for 
that period. Vehicles valued at $21,297,000 
were imported during the year 1947 and 
comprised 9.2 percent of the total imports. 

The importation of vehicular equipment 
into Uruguay during the 1948 period showed 
interesting variations as compared with 1947. 
While increases were observed in the numbers 
of trucks, tractors, busses, and automotive 
spare parts imported, decreases were noted 
in other imported items. This distribution 
reflects the efforts of the Import and Export 
Control Office to grant licenses for items 
considered vital or important to the national 
economy and to limit licenses for other items 
The accompanying table shows comparative 
import figures 

The United States was the principal sup- 
plier of vehicular equipment and spare parts; 
other suppliers were Great Britain, Italy, 
France, and Czechoslovakia 


Imports of Motor Vehicles and Parts Into 
Uruguay 


I Jan-No Jan-No 
1048 1947 
| ir 4 4, 509 
Pruck 3 7 
Bodie ick and t i" 79 
Cha truck 1 1, SSS 05 
Motoreych 407 527 
Busse Hu 13 
Jeeps 235 
Praile 100 
Sem l 22 104 
Auton | | 


In 1948, 20,000 Volkswagons were pro- 
duced in Bizonal Germany, compared with 
10,000 units in 1947. An output of 40,000 
units has been planned for 1949, 21 per- 
cent of which are to be exported 

The Bavarian Motor Works, Munich, has 
developed a new type of motorcycle (250) 
cubic centimeters, at a price of 1,760 West- 
marks. (US$528, based on the official con- 
version factor). A production of 75 such 
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units was planned for January 1949 with 
the output to be steadily increased. A 
major part of the production is to be ex- 


ported. 


Beverages 
PANAMA’S WHISKY SHIPMENT TO U. S. 


A large shipment of Panamanian whisky 
whose content is 86 percent Panamanian 
corn and 14 percent imported malt, was ex- 
ported to the United States around the last 
of March. The shipment consisted of 800 
barrels, or 30,035 proof gallons, of straight 
Bourbon whisky. Company Officials stated 
that this shipment was the largest single ex- 
port of whisky, from a dollar point of view, 
ever made from Panama. It is said that the 
whiskey has a good market in the United 
States because of a shortage of matured 
Bourbon due to wartime restrictions. This 
whiskey retails at $2.75 per fifth in Panama; 
reports indicate that it has brought as much 
as $8 in California. 

The producing company, a United States 
firm, expects to continue distilling opera- 
tions on whisky intended for the market 
in 1953 and 1954. Since grain requirements 
for distilling Bourbon are purchased locally, 
the present export shipment is expected to 
give some impetus to trade in the interior 
of the Republic. 


| . 
Chemicals 
PLANT BEGINS OPERATIONS, ALGERIA 


Industrielle Corporation Algerienne, spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of chemical 
products for agriculture, recently began op- 
erations at Baraka, near Algiers, says a for- 
eign chemical publication. It makes insec- 
ticide and anticryptogramic products from 
copper and sulfur. Up to the present, these 
preparations have been imported. 


ALKALI WORKS EXPANDED, AUSTRALIA 


Although they are not completed, exten- 
sions costing £1,000,000 have ben made so 
far to the alkali works of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., at Osborne, Australia. Be- 
cause of the shortage of caustic soda, soda 
ash, and related chemicals, the completion 
of these additions is of special importance 
to the Commonweath 


IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA AND SODA ASH, 
BRAZIL 


In the third quarter of 1948, Brazil im- 
ported 8,811 metric tons of Caustic soda, 
valued at $1,520,750, according to statistics 
of the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States supplied 4,701 tons, worth $978,500 
Imports of soda ash in the same period to- 
taled 3,248 tons, valued at $222,250. The 
United States supplied 1,470 tons, valued at 
$115,950 


CHINESE FIRM EXPANDS FACILITIES 


The Taiwan Soda Corporation, China, is 
installing 40 electrolyzers. They are ex- 
pected to increase by 200 metric tons the 
present maximum potential production of 
600 tons monthly. 


PLANT BEING BUILT, CANADA 


The Electric Reduction Co., Buckingham, 
Quebec, Canada, plans to construct, adjacent 
to its present works, a plant for the pro- 
duction of molecularly dehydrated phos- 
phates (for detergent and related uses), 
Says a foreign chemical publication. The 
plant will cost $2,000,000 and will be the 
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only one of its kind in the Dominion; it is 
expected to be completed within 2 years. 
United States materials and equipment will 
be used in some sections of the factory. 


DENMARK WILL RECEIVE SUPPLIES FROM 
SPAIN 


Under a second supplement to the Danish- 
Spanish trade agreement, Denmark will re- 
ceive from Spain in 1949 chemical products 
valued at 250,000 crowns and mineral pig- 
ments worth 250,000 crowns. (1 Danish 
crown = US$0.2085. ) 


PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID, BIZONAL 
AREA OF GERMANY 


Production of sulfuric acid in Bizonal 
Germany reached a postwar record of 70,200 
metric tons in January 1949. However, de- 
mand continues to exceed the combined 
supply from domestic output and imports. 
Imports of sulfuric acid from Belgium into 
the Ruhr area are being sent to fertilizer 
plants. 


INpDIA’s DYE MARKET 


The Indian market for dyes is slack because 
of decreased demand from textile mills, 
which normally consume 60 percent of the 
imported material. The Textile Commis- 
sioner has recently ruled that not more than 
8 percent of the output of cloth may be dyed 
or printed—a considerable reduction from 
the former average of 22 percent. 


INDIAN PROVINCES PROPOSE TO ESTABLISH 
DYE INDUSTRY 


The Governments of West Bengal and Bi- 
har, India, have jointly undertaken prelimi- 
nary work for the establishment of a dye in- 
dustry, a foreign chemical publication 
states. Experts from abroad have been in- 
vited to investigate the possibilities. If 
their report is favorable, a plant will be es- 
tablished under the ownership of the two 
Governments and the Damodar Valley Corp. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, KOREA 


Fertilizers imported into Korea in 1948 
from sources other than the United States 
included 90,840 metric tons ($1,949,420) of 
superphosphate and 20,875 tons ($789,720) of 
ammonium sulfate from Japan; 7,810 tons of 
potassium chloride ($446,070) from Spain; 
and 10,753 tons ($1,096,805) of superphos- 
phate from the Netherlands. 


New ZEALAND WILL ESTABLISH PLANT 


The New Zealand Government has ap- 
proved the establishment of a superphos- 
phate plant at Napier, says the foreign press. 
It will have an annual capacity of 100,000 
long tons and will increase by about 20 per- 
cent the Dominion’s output of fertilizer, 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE PROPOSED, RE- 
PUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


A proposed appropriation bill of 10,000,000 
pesos (US$5,000,000) to increase agricultural 
production in the Philippines includes proj- 
ects for fertilizer manufacture and pest con- 
trol. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, POLAND 


In the first 10 months of 1948 Poland im- 
ported 378,856 metric tons of fertilizers. Im- 
ports of these materials in 1947 totaled 244, 
370 tons. 


ISRAELI RESEARCH INSTITUTE CONTEM- 
PLATES PLASTICS INDUSTRY 
The Sieff Research Institute, Rehovot, Is- 


rael, has obtained from castor beans a sub- 
stance that may possibly form the basis for 


a plastics industry, says a foreign chemical 
journal. A castor bean with a 60 percent oil 
content has been developed. The extracted 
oil yields a colorless material that is said to 
be easily workable, and the Institute is erect- 
ing a pilot plant to investigate its com- 
mercial applications. 


PRODUCTION OF PYRITES, PORTUGAL 


Production of pyrites in Portugal in 1948 is 
estimated to have exceeded 556,000 metric 
tons, a substantial increase from the output 
of 390,000 tons in 1947. 


RUMANIA WILL ESTABLISH PLANT 


A plant for the production of coal-tar in- 
termediates for dyes is to be built and put 
into operation in Rumania in 1949, accord- 
ing to plans of the Ministry of Industry. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Production of potash in Spain leveled off in 
1948 after a steady upswing for 5 years. Out- 
put had been expected to surpass the 1947 
record, but replacements of essential ma- 
chinery, principally from abroad, were not 
received until the fourth quarter. 

A company formed some years ago, Ex- 
plotacciones Potasicas, S. A., began to pro- 
duce substantial quantities of potash in the 
third quarter of 1948. Although it is not 
anticipated that the volume will approach 
that of any of the three leading producers, 
it will contribute to total output. 

The outlook for the industry in 1949 ap- 
pears favorable. Foreign demand, which is 
firm, is absorbing all the material that can 
be supplied. Lack of foreign exchange for 
the purchase of new equipment limits pro- 
ducers in their plans for expansion. How- 
ever, if this obstacle can be overcome, even 
partially, production may again increase. 


EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss exports of chemicals in January 1949 
did not maintain the high level of those in 
December 1948, says the foreign press. Ex- 
ports of coal-tar dyes and synthetic indigo 
dropped to 17,700,000 francs from 31,700,000 
in December. For industrial chemicals, the 
value declined to 4,700,000 francs in January 
from 7,900,000 in December. However, exports 
of all these products were substantially 
greater than in 1938. (1 Swiss franc—ap- 
proximately US80.23.) 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of chemicals 
in February 1949 dropped substantially from 
those in January, the Board of Trade reports. 
Totals were £6,737,432 and £8,212,770, respec- 
tively. However, February 1949 exports were 
considerably larger than those in February 
1948 (£5,706,340). 


Coal and Coke 


ALLOCATIONS, SECOND QUARTER 1949 


The Coal Committee of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe has recommended allo- 
cations of 13,200,000 tons of solid fuels from 
European sources to 16 European countries, 
French North Africa, and Trieste for the 
second quarter of 1949. The allocations in- 
clude 7,700,000 tons of fuel expected to move 
under normal trade agreements between the 
participating Eastern and Western Euro- 
pean countries. 

The Coal Committee has notified the 
United States that the expected deficit be- 
tween European coal requirements and 
availabilities will be approximately 3,700,000 
tons during the second quarter. France is 
expected to make an additional demand on 
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the United States for 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
tons of coal during the quarter in order to 
rebuild essential stocks depleted through the 
French coal strike in October and November 
of last year. 


SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss imports of solid fuels in 1948 
amounted to 2,637,000 metric tons, about 
100,000 tons above 1947 imports but 635,000 
tons below prewar imports. However, during 
and after the war many industries and house- 
holds converted from the use of coal to fuel 
oil and electricity, so that current require- 
ments for coal, coke, and briquettes are only 
about 80 percent of prewar, and current 
imports are adequate. 

At present, nearly one-half the tonnage of 
solid fuels consumed in Switzerland is used 
by households and small workshops; about 
16 percent is consumed by gas works; and 
36 percent by heavy industry. Quantities 
consumed by the railroads and for inland 
navigation are negligible. 


Swiss Imports of Solid Fuels, 1947 and 
/ 
1948 
[In thousands of metric tons] 

Type of fuel 1947 1048 
Coal 1, 722 1, 789 
Brown coal , 70 3 
Coke 401 645 
Coal briquettes 186 sy 
Brown-coal briquettes 143 161 


Total, ton-for-ton 2, 522 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom exported 1,981,000 
long tons of coal in January and February 
of 1349—over three times the quantity ex- 
ported in the first 2 months of 1948. In 
addition, shipments for foreign-going bunk- 
ers in January and February of 1949 
amounted to 777,000 tons, compared with 
789,000 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948. Exports, by destinations, are shown 
in the accompany table. 


Erports of Coal From the United King- 
dom, January and February, 1948 and 
1949 

{In thousands of long tons 


1948 1949 
Destination 


Jan Feb. Jan Feb 


Ireland (Erie 119 131 100 100 
Other British countries 87 52 103 77 
Finland 13 16 
Sweden 35 56 Qy ®] 
Norway 23 36 
Denmark 110 135 
Germany 4 15 
Netherlands 4 70 A? 
Belgium 3 10 9 
France 18 36 114 132 
Switzerland ] 1 
Portugal 16 8 58 61 
Spain 70 37 
Italy 7 76 108 
Algeria ; 7 
Egypt 7 7 i) 23 
Uruguay ‘ li 
Argentina 14 69 39 
Other foreign countries 6 6 44 42 
Total 288 336 973 1, 008 
Foreign-going bunkers 402 387 393 384 
Total, including foreign- 
going bunkers 690 723 (1,366 | 1,392 


i Less than 500 tons 





Haiti exported 306 metric tons of goat- 
skins from October 1, 1947, to September 
30, 1948, 
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Construction 


RAIL-HIGHWAY BRIDGE PROPOSED, CANADA 


The Dominion Government and the Prov- 
idence of Nova Scotia are to undertake the 
joint construction of a combined rail-high- 
way bridge across the narrow section of the 
Strait of Canso, separating Cape Breton from 
the Nova Scotia mainland, according to the 
Minister of Transport. The proposed bridge 
which will take about 3 years to complete, 
will cost about $13,500,000. The Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with Nova Scotia, will 
establish an authority or agency to proceed 
promptly with the project. 

Engineers have recommended that the 
bridge be located between Cape Porcupine 
on the mainland and Balache Point on Cape 
Breton Island, where the Strait is narrow- 
est—about 3,000 feet. The proposal would 
require a bridge with a clearance of 14 feet 
above water at high tide and a vertical-lift 
span close to the Cape Breton shore to 
provide clearance of 156 feet for the passage 
of ships. 


DENMARK EXCEEDS 1947 RECORD 


Construction completed in Denmark in 
1948 exceeded that of any year since the 
war and almost equalled the 1939 record 
Preliminary figures (10 months only) show 
that the 1,900,000 square meters of floor 
space completed in 1948 exceeded the 1947 
level by 60 percent 

Housing, the major part of which received 
State aid, accounted for approximately 65 
percent of new construction About 17,800 
dwelling units were completed, compared 
with 11,000 units in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947. Industrial floor space finished 
in the first 3 quarters of 1948 amounted to 
230,000 square meters, an increase of 42 per- 
cent over 1947 and 36 percent over 1939 

Government controls on building were 
continued throughout 1948, but certain pro- 
hibitions against new construction were 
gradually relaxed during the spring. Ma- 
terial and labor shortages still existed, but 
better distribution, coupled with increased 
production and imports, eased the situation 


DEVELOPMENTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Building activity in South Africa in 1948 
was the greatest in the history of the Union, 
notwithstanding shortages of skilled labor 
and certain materials. Removal of controls 
on private houses containing no more than 
2,000 square feet of floor space resulted in an 
estimated £50,000,000 expenditure on housing 
alone. The total value of the over-all build- 
ing program was close to £100,000,000, com- 
pared with about £70,000,000 in 1947 

An analysis of the permits issued and taken 
up for projects other than private housing, 
for the first 11 months of 1948, follows: 
Commercial, £10,000,000; industrial, £9,300,- 
000; municipalities, £7,500,000; multiple 
dwellings, £5,233,078; Government (including 
railways), £3,744,000; mining, £1,335,528; agri- 
culture, £971,810; and private hospitals, 
schools and churches, £2,355,069 

Despite the greater availability of most 
building materials, the supply situation in 
1948 was more difficult than in 1947, largely 
because of the increase in volume of con- 
struction. The cement shortage was acute, 
aggravated by lack of railway cars to move the 
available supplies. Structural and reinforc- 
ing steel and galvanized and corrugated iron 
also were difficult to obtain. Tile and slate, 
used to some extent as substitute materials, 
disappeared rapidly from the market. 

In general, the supply of lumber was ade- 
quate, except for certain high-quality woods. 
Bricks were scarce in the early part of the 
year but were in fairly good supply later. 


Builders’ hardware was considerably easier 
to obtain than in 1947. 

Supplies of some materials may improve jn 
1919 when three new cement factories come 
into production and a new steel mill is openeg 
at Vanderbijl Park 


INDIA WILL BuILD SACCHARIN PLANT 


A United States firm has signed a contract 
with Indian interests for the construction of 
a saccharin plant to be located approximately 
70 miles north of Delhi. Cost is expected to 
approximate $172,000. Capacity will be 49 
tons of saccharin per year with provision for 
expansion to from 80 to 100 tons Designing 
will start immediately, and it is hoped that 
the plant will be in operation in late 1949 or 
early 1950. The project is said to be the first 
of its Kind in Asia 


Klectrieal 
oq uipment 


CANADA BUILDING POWER PLANT 


The first unit of a 206,000-horsepower, 
$40,000,000 steam power plant in Toronto, 
Canada, will be in operation by September 1, 
1951 It will provide 103,000 horsepower 
The second unit, depending upon delivery of 
turbines from the United Kingdom, should 
be in operation a few months later. The 
plant is one of several planned by the Ontario 
Hydro Commission to meet power require- 
ments that have increased with the growing 
industrialization of the Province. Another 
large steam installation now under construc- 
tion at Windsor will produce 160,000 horse- 
power. It will cost approximately $30,000,- 
000. A plant also may be built at Hamilton. 
The first generating unit of the Toronto 
plant will produce 25-cycle power and the 
second unit, 60-cycle. The 25-cycle unit will 
be designed for quick conversion to 60-cycle 
The project is closely associated with 
the 60-cycle conversion program taking place 
over the next 15 years at a cost of $200,000,000. 


energy 


URUGUAY PLANS EXPANSION 


A 5-year plan for exploiting hydroelectric 
power resources in Uruguay, costing 110,000,- 
000 pesos (US$57,893,000), is under prepara- 
tion by UTE (the Government electric-power 
and telephone monopoly). Included in the 
plans are the enlargement of several thermo- 
electric generating plants in Montevideo and 
other cities and the installation of new high- 
tension lines 

Despite the many new telephone lines 
which were put into service during the year, 
facilities were still inadequate to meet the 
demand for new installations 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


CHINA’S TEA TRADE 


According to the returns of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, exports of tea from China 
and Taiwan in 1948 totaled 38,583,600 pounds, 
compared with 36,250,900 pounds in 1947 and 
15,210,600 pounds in 1946 (prewar exports of 
China tea, 1936-37, averaged about 85,915,000 
pounds annually) United States purchases 
of China tea, although still below prewar 
levels, increased from 4,598,100 pounds in 1947 
to 6,390,000 pounds in 1948. Chinese pro- 
ducers believe, however, that rising produc- 
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tion costs of tea estates in India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon may place Chinese producers in 
a better position to compete in the United 
States market. Although green-tea exports 
to the United States declined from 1,838,850 
pounds in 1947 to 627,850 in 1948, the decline 
was wholly compensated by increased United 
States purchases of black teas. 

The largest single volume gain in China’s 
export tea trade was accounted for by Russian 
acceptance of 6,139,370 pounds (mainly in- 
ferior grades of green and brick teas left over 
from war years) in partial payment of three 
wartime barter-credit loans contracted for by 
the Chinese Government in 1938. The United 
Kingdom accepted about 2,117,000 pounds, 
mainly black teas, but greatly reduced its 
purchases of high-grade Keemum teas be- 
cause of British luxury bans on these types. 
Since the removal of Chinese price controls 
on September 19, 1948, pure China and Tai- 
wan teas of better grades again have been in 
demand by London buyers. 

The major portion of China’s trade in green 
teas continues to be with North African mar- 
kets, particularly Morocco. Exports to Mo- 
rocco, however, declined from 11,997,000 
pounds in 1947 to 9,820,000 pounds in 1948, 
principally as a result of revived competition 
from Japanese producers. 


Fish and Products 


BELGIAN TRADE 


The total catch of the Belgian fisheries 
industry in 1948 amounted to 64,440 metric 
tons, compared with 75,368 metric tons in 
1947, and 39,195 metric tons in 1938. The 
1948 catch included approximately 24,700 
tons of herrings and sprats and 25,238 metric 
tons of cod, haddock, whiting, and flat- 
fishes. 

Imports during 1948 were 61,669 metric 
tons, compared with 81,139 tons in 1947 and 
69,096 in 1938. In round figures the 1948 
imports consisted of 13,000 tons of fresh and 
frozen fish, 11,000 tons of salted and smoked 
fish, 22,000 tons of shellfish, mostly mussels, 
and 15,609 tons of canned fish. The canned 
fish imports included 9,100 tons of sardines, 
largely from Portugal, and 4,046 metric tons 
of salmon, of which 3,113 tons came from 
Canada. 

Exports of fishery products in 1948 totaled 
8,°39 metric tons, of which about 6,400 tons 
were fresh fish. Exports in 1947 were 21,351 
metric tons, and in 1938 they were 11,116 
tons. The exports moved chiefly to inland 
European countries. 

The 1948 per-capita consumption of fish 
in Belgium was about 14.5 kilograms (about 
32 pounds) as compared with about 11 kilo- 
grams (24 pounds) before the war. This 
rate of consumption is about 3 times the rate 
of 11 pounds per capita in the United States. 


Vegetables and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF SEED 
POTATOES, CANADA 


Production of seed potatoes in Canada has 
expanded during the past few years to the 
point where it now constitutes an important 
part of the total production. This is par- 
ticularly true in the Maritime Provinces 
where the bulk of the seed potatoes are 
raised. Total seed-potato production in 1948 
is estimated at 12,712,300 bushels, of which 
10,500,000 bushels were produced in the Mari- 
time Provinces. This is almost 1,000,009 
more bushels than were produced in 1947 
and almost 2,000,000 more bushe's than the 
1946 production. 

Canadian seed potatoes were shipped to 16 
different countries in 1948, but shipments to 
the United States accounted for the bulk of 
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exports. Exports in the first 8 months of 
the 1948-49 crop year (July 1-June 30) 
amounted to 4,742,601 bushels, of which the 
United States received 3,793,657 bushels. Ex- 
ports in the 1947-48 crop year totaled 
4,538,539 bushels, with the United States re- 
ceiving 2,569,335 bushels. 

The United States market is of increas- 
ing importance because of the agreement 
reached between Canada and the United 
States banning exports of table potatoes to 
the latter. 


Furs 


PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian estimates of foxes to be pelted 
during the fur season of 1948-49 totaled 
66,900 standard silver fox and 48,800 new- 
type fox, a decrease of 36 percent from the 
previous season. The estimate of minks to 
be pelted totaled 388,100 standard and 
129,600 mutation mink, an increase of 6 
percent over the 1947-48 season. 

It is estimated that the number of fox 
pups raised in the 1948-49 season decreased 
34 percent from 1947-48 and mink-kitten 
numbers increased 6 percent. Exports and 
imports of furs in 1947 and 1948 are shown 
in the accompanying table: 


Exports and Imports of Furs in 1947 and 
1948—Canada 


{By number of skins, except where noted] 
Commodity 1947 1948 


EXPORTS 


Undressed furs 


Beaver skins 153, 273 22, 897 
Ermine. - - 418, 227 365, 191 
Fisher 3, 794 3, 255 
Fox 
Black and silver 121,214 139, 904 
Blue, white, platinum 97, 952 89, 205 
N.o.p 44, 834 21, 748 
Lynx 8, 971 5, 675 
Marten 16, 983 12, 086 
Mink 724, 696 488, 923 
Muskrat 1, 554,587 | 1, 347, 961 
Otter 11, 624 9, 109 
Rabbit 390, 612 148, 811 
Raccoon 34, 096 28, 572 
Seal 1, 109 
Skunk 51, 524 18, 628 
Squirrel 2, 995,029 | 2, 380, 256 
Weasel 137, 285 135, 522 
Wolf 9, 652 18, 766 
IMPORTS 
Wholly or partially dressed 
Rabbit, n. 0. p., doz 2. 757 16, 614 
Hatters’ fur, not on the skin, 
Ibs 735, 568 479, 977 
Undressed furs 
Opossum skins 29, 021 | 39, 060 
Raccoon 276,915 | 408, 749 
Sheep and lamb 182, 450 210, 193 
Visacha skins &, 600 14, 400 
Fur skins, marine (including 
seals) 32, 033 7, 308 
Foxskins 35, 724 10, 544 
Kolinsky 16, 658 24, 455 
Mink 43, 414 67, 800 
Muskrat 1, 604,092 2, 004, 827 
Persian lamb 951, 804 979, 703 
Rabbit 1, 880,965 | 6,345, 411 
Squirrel 824, 753 892, 003 
Fur skins, n. 0. p 490, 473 760, 658 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


General Products 


PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Current Argentine production of shovels, 
spades, scoops, rakes, forks, and hoes is esti- 
mated to exceed the prewar level by 100 
percent. At least a dozen firms are engaged 
in such manufacture, but they are able to 
supply only 10 to 15 percent of total Argen- 
tine requirements, estimated roughly as 60,- 


000 dozens of the above implements as a 
group. Domestic production is concentrated 
largely on shovels and spades, as most of the 
demand is for these items. 

Lack of exchange has forced sharp cur- 
tailment of imports, particularly from the 
dollar area. Trade sources estimate that 
about 16,000 dozen shovels, spades, and 
scoops were received from the United King- 
dom in 1948. 

Inadequate supplies have resulted in ex- 
tremely high prices for Argentine-produced 
implements. The best Argentine shovels 
are selling at 299 pesos (US$62.30, at free- 
market rate of exchange) per dozen f. o. b. 
factory; whereas high-grade imported shovels 
of the same type can be obtained landed in 
Buenos Aires, for prices ranging from $18 to 
$20 per dozen. 

Despite high prices, Argentine manufac- 
turers are reluctant to increase production 
capacity for such tools. Domestic pro- 
ducers are handicapped by steel shortages 
and fear potential foreign competition, 
should the exchange controls be removed. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, CANADA 


Supplies of building materials in Canada 
are likely to be more plentiful and more 
balanced in 1949, according to the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. Estimates of pro- 
duction and availability of materials were 
based on a survey of manufacturers’ antici- 
pated output for the year. 

In percentage terms, anticipated produc- 
tion increases in 1949 over 1948 are as fol- 
lows: Cement, 10 percent; concrete brick 
and blocks, 15 percent; building brick, 4 
percent; structural tile, 6 percent; rock-wool 
batts, 27 percent; bulk rock wool, 11 percent; 
gypsum lath, 9 percent; asphalt shingles, 10 
percent; cast-iron soil pipe and fittings, 7 
percent; bathtubs, 16 percent; sinks 18 per- 
cent; wash basins, 14 percent; furnaces, 18 
percent; electric water heaters, 23 percent; 
cast-iron radiators, 8 percent; and rigid in- 
sulating boards, 12 percent. The report 
points out that even if present production 
intentions for these materials are realized, 
demand for many of them will continue to 
exceed supply. 

Little or no production increases are ex- 
pected for cement pipe and tile, vitrified flue 
linings, vitrified sewer pipe, gypsum wall- 
board, gypsum hardwall plaster, cast-iron 
water pipe and fittings, steel pipe and fit- 
tings, wire nails and spikes, builders’ hard- 
ware, and nonmetallic sheathed cable. 
Output of smooth and mineral surfaced rolls 
is expected to decline 8 percent, and that 
of hot-water storage tanks (range boilers), 
10 percent. 

Metal products expected to remain short 
of requirements for some time include cast- 
iron water pipe and fittings, enameled sani- 
tary ware, warm-air furnaces, nails, steel pipe, 
tubes, and fittings, certain types of builders’ 
hardware (butts, hinges, and door-lock sets), 
and some types of electrical devices (switches, 
outlet boxes, receptacles, standard galvanized 
conduit). Other items likely to remain short 
of anticipated demand, but not so acutely 
as last year, include cement and cement prod- 
ucts, gypsum wallboard and lath, and vitri- 
fied clay products. 

The domestic supply in 1948 of most build- 
ing materials for which data are available 
was not greatly affected by imports or ex- 
ports, the report points out. Where neces- 
sary, emergency exchange import controls 
were relaxed. However, imports contributed 
material quantities of cement, gypsum lath, 
sanitary ware, wire nails, door locks and lock 
sets, and hinges and butts. Nearly all win- 
dow-glass is obtained from abroad; imports 
of this product in 1948 were up 37 percent 
from 1947 with requirements satisfied. Ex- 
ports of building materials were compara- 
tively small. 
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PRODUCTION OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 
DENMARK 


The 1948 output of the stone, earthenware, 
and glass industry in Denmark was, as a 
whole, approximately 10 percent larger than 
in 1947. Production of cement rose by about 
20 percent, glass by almost 10 percent, and 
brick and tile by 5 percent. A decline in the 
output of brick and tile early in 1948 was 
temporary and due primarily to a tightening 
of building restrictions. 


PRODUCTION OF SCALES, MEXICO 


Production of beam-type scales in Mexico 
supplies approximately 80 percent of domes- 
tic demand for these articles. Mexican 
scales of this type are similar to the United 
States product, but are not available in as 
complete ranges of size and quality, and 
often are not made to suit the specific needs 
of the purchaser. No automatic scales are 
produced, and it is doubtful that such manu- 
facture will develop because of the compar- 
atively limited Mexican demand for the vari- 
ous types and sizes in this field. 

Imports and effective demand for imported 
scales have been considerably reduced in re- 
cent months as a result of the imposition of 
relatively high duties applicable to all types 
of scales. These duties, now computed on 
the basis of 0.05 pesos per kilogram plus 25 
percent of an official valuation of 7.66 pesos 
per legal kilogram, have a more adverse effect 
on imports of heavy scales than on those of 
lighter models. Duties on many types of 
heavier scales (over 20 kilograms each) equal 
or exceed the cost price. The effect on light- 
weight scales has been to increase prices, but 
not to the extent that they are priced com- 
pletely out of the market. 


PLANNED CEMENT PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Cement factories in South Africa operated 
at full capacity during 1948, but their com- 
bined output fell far short of the demand 
created by the greatest building boom in the 
Union's history. The supply situation is ex- 
pected to ease considerably by the end of 
1949 when two new cement factories in the 
Western Transvaal and a new plant in the 
Western Cape Province come into production. 
It is anticipated that the three new plants 
will be producing at the rate of 600,000 tons 
@ year, increasing the Union’s total output 
from 1,300,000 to about 1,900,000 tons per 
annum, 


PUBLICATIONS IMPORTED, U. K. 


The quantity of publications imported by 
the United Kingdom in January 1949 totaled 
13,308 hundredweight, with a value of £188,- 
339, according to the foreign press. The 
principal suppliers were: United States, 5,- 
781 hundredweight with a value of £79,671; 
France, 1,315 hundredweight, £26,175; and 
the Netherlands, 1,454 hundredweight, £25,- 
261. 

The high figure of imports from the Neth- 
erlands is accounted for by books pub- 
lished in the English language in that coun- 
try under contracts let by British firms. * 


PRINTING INDUSTRY AT HIGH LEVEL, 
URUGUAY 


The printing industry in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, worked at capacity during the year, but 
the larger firms had difficutly in meeting the 
competition of smaller houses with less over- 
head. 

In the field of magazines and books, a ten- 
dency to use inferior grades of paper was 
noted as a result of the high prices of su- 
perior-quality papers. Imported wood-stock 
cardboard for bookbinding gave way for the 
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same reason to the use of a local product 
made of scraps and cuttings. 

Sales of newspapers in the capital in- 
creased slightly and in the interior decreased 
slightly as a result of the continuing shift of 
the population. La Razon, a Montevideo 
daily, closed down and was succeeded by Ac- 
cion which is now the organ of the Adminis- 
tration. The price of newspapers in the 
capital rose from 0.05 peso to 0.06 peso in 
December. 

Production of advertising media in 1948, 
such as calendars, pamphlets and billboard 
posters was estimated to be valued at 400,- 
000 pesos a 25 percent increase over 1947. 
This represents an increase in costs rather 
than in volume. 


FIRE-BRICK PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION, URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan Government has estimated 
annual internal consumption of fire bricks 
at 1,500,000 units and production capacity at 
3,000,000 units. They have therefore de- 
clared exportation of fire bricks to be free 
and unrestricted, provided that a permanent 
reserve of 300,000 units is maintained at all 
times. 


OUTPUT OF GLASS CONTAINERS, VENEZUELA 


The manufacture of glass containers in 
Venezuela was maintained at a high level 
in 1948 and exceeded the 1947 estimated out- 
put of 10,400 metric tons. Beer bottles ac- 
counted for approximately 60 percent of 
1948 production; bottles for carbonated bev- 
erages, wine, and liquor for 30 percent; and 
pharmaceutical and proprietary bottles and 
containers for food products for the remain- 
der. The sole manufacturer of these prod- 
ucts, the Fabrica Nacional de Vidrio, enlarged 
its operating space during the year and or- 
dered new machinery in the United States 
that reportedly will permit the doubling of 
present production capacity. 


DIAMOND PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


Diamond production in Venezuela entered 
a new phase in 1948 as output reached an 
all-time high. Production totaled 75,513 
carats, an increase of 13,879 carats over 1947 
output. Approximately 60 percent of pres- 
ent output consists of cuttable gems and 
the remainder, of industrial stones. A con- 
tinued upward trend in production is fore- 
cast, provided market conditions remain fa- 
vorable. 

Exploitation in 1948 was heavily concen- 
trated in the vicinity of El Icarburo, about 
50 miles southwest of Santa Elena in the 
Gran Sabana. Mining operations were also 
carried on to a limited extent at San Pedro 
on the Caroni River. The relatively recent 
discoveries of rich diamondiferous areas in 
the Gran Sabana have resulted in increased 
investments of domestic and foreign capital. 

As in previous years, diamond-mining op- 
erations were conducted on a small scale, 
concession operations accounting for a neg- 
ligible part of total output for the year. 
However, concession operations at Perey 
Tepui, located midway between El Icarburo 
and Santa Elena, are reportedly being ex- 
panded and plans are underway for the 
use of mechanized equipment at a conces- 
sion at Santa Teresa, 6 miles northeast of 
Santa Elena. 


Gums and Waxes 


EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil's exports of ouricury wax in the 
third quarter of 1948 totaled 321 metric tons, 
valued at $421,700, but were substantially be- 
low those in the third quarter of 1947 (614 


tons, $651,200), reports the Ministry of 
Finance. The United States purchased 260 
tons in 1948, valued at $331,000. 


PRODUCTION, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Gum-arabic production in Senegal, French 
West Africa, during 1948 amounted to at least 
2,800 metric tons, compared with 2,200 tons 
in the preceding year. 


PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


The 1948 crop of gum arabic in Tanganyika 
territory was estimated as of December 31, 
1948, at 907 long tons. This total was divided 
according to provinces as follows: Lake, 274; 
Western, 560; and Central, 73. 


Iron and Steel 


CHINESE PLANT To BEGIN OPERATIONS 


The Canton Steel Works, Canton, Ching 
will begin operations soon under the Na- 
tional Resources Commission with an estj- 
mated production of 200 to 300 tons per 
month. 


PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The combined production of the South 
African Iron & Steel Industrial Corp., Ltd., 
the Union Steel Corp., Ltd., and African 
Metals Corp., Ltd., during the calendar year 
1948 totaled 658,065 short tons of steel ingots; 
705,013 tons of pig iron; and 12,740 tons of 
ferro-alloys. 

The South African Iron & Steel Industrial 
Corp., Ltd., known as Iscor, is a Government- 
owned corporation, established by the Parlia- 
ment in 1928, and accounts for the major 
share of the country’s output. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, Iscor’s ingot 
output totaled 608,000 tons, the highest steel] 
production it has achieved. In the preceding 
year steel-ingot output amounted to 575,000 
tons and, in fiscal year 1946, to 525,000 tons, 
The total quantity of rolled, drawn, and 
forged steel products shipped for sale in fiscal 
year 1948 totaled 440,513 tons, an increase of 
more than 34,000 tons over the preceding year. 

Shipments by products in short tons for 
fiscal year 1948, with 1947 figures in paren- 
thesis, were as follows: Semifinished steel, 
66,732 (61,389); structurals, bars, and rods, 
158,184 (149,491); fencing, posts, and wire, 
17,865 (15,214); rails, 30-96 pounds per yard, 
40,231 (34,914); sheets, 73,698 (66,700); plates, 
79,801 (76,343), and miscellaneous products 
including forgings 4,002 (2,335). Compared 
with fiscal year 1947, increases were made in 
the production of all categories of steel. 

There was little change in the general 
steel position during the year and demand 
in South Africa still outstrips production. 
Because of the shortage of steel, the Union 
Government finds it necessary to continue 
the distribution and allocation of steel under 
the direction of the Controller of Iron and 
Steel. 

No material increase in output is antici- 
pated before 1950 when it is expected that 
Iscor’s extension scheme will reach the pro- 
duction stage. The aggregate output of 
South African steel producers, once the steel 
expansion program of Iscor is completed, 
will be about 820,000 tons of finished steel 
per annum with an annual ingot capacity of 
1,100,000 tons. It is believed that this rate 
will meet the entire demand in the interior 
of the Union and a portion of the demand 
in the coastal areas. Despite shortages of 
materials and other technical difficulties, 
substantial progress has been made on the 
expansion program and work is proceeding 
according to schedule. The estimated cost 
of the project has risen from about £22,- 
000,000 to £25,C00,000 because of an increase 
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in the cost of equipment to be imported 
and the decision to add a second blast fur- 
nace at Vanderbijl Park (1 South African 
pound = US$4.0075.) 


Leather and 
Products 


Exports, ADEN 


During the calendar year 1948, the total 
value of skins of all types exported from 
Aden to the United States was US$3,973,126, 
compared with $4,472,790 in 1947. Most of 
this decline may be attributed to the fact 
that a larger portion of Ethiopian exports 
are being made through the ports of Djibouti 
and Massawa since more ships destined to the 
United States stop at these ports. 

Goatskins accounted for approximately 71 
percent of the total value of all skins ex- 
ported to the United States through the 
port of Aden in 1948, slightly less than the 
75 percent exported in 1947. Aden dealers 
also handle leopard skins, snakeskins, fur 
kidskins, and gazelle skins, which made up 
about 3 percent of total skin exports in 1948 
compared with 8 percent in 1947 

Most of the skins exported through Aden 
in 1948 came from Ethiopia and British 
Somaliland, while Yemen, Italian Somali- 
land, Saudi Arabia, and Eritrea supplied 
smaller amounts. 


SHOE IMPORTS, ALGERIA 


Algerian shoe imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1948 amounted to 130 dozen 
pairs of boots and half boots in leather 23 
centimeters or more. Imports from Switzer- 
land comprised 23 dozen pairs of shoes of 
completely tanned leather, 352 dozen pairs 
of women’s and misses’ shoes, 117 dozen pairs 
of men's and boys’ shoes, and 8 dozen pairs 
of ice-hockey shoes. Czechoslovakia supplied 
2,756 dozen pairs of ankle-length shoes, 138 
dozen pairs of shoes with leather soles; 9,137 
dozen pairs of shoes with uppers not of 
leather, and 500 dozen pairs of basketball 
shoes. The United States furnished 250 
dozen pairs of shoes with leather soles and 
uppers of various materials 

Imports of miscellaneous leathers from 
France totaled 213,431 kilograms; from Tu- 
nisia, 317; from Morocco, 24,606; from the 
United Kingdom, 72; the United States, 50 
Smaller amounts were received from other 
countries 

Unfurred leather gloves from France for 
men, boys, and infants totaled 240 dozen 
pairs; of part cloth, furred, and unfurred, 46 
dozen pairs; of furred and unfurred leather, 
for women and misses, 444 dozen pairs; and 
of industrial gloves, 955 dozen pairs. 


SHOE PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


The Austrian shoe industry has been de- 
veloped primarily to satisfy domestic demand 
and does not produce any great quantity of 
shoes for export. In 1948, Austria produced 
2,138,188 pairs of men’s, women's, and 
children’s street shoes, workers’ shoes, and 
mountain shoes, compared with 1,774,063 
pairs in 1947. Production in December 1948 
dropped substantially to 144,000 pairs from 
281,006 in November and 270,367 in October. 
Monthly capacity in the shoe industry is 
500,000 pairs 

There has always been considerable im- 
portation of special or novelty leather to be 
used in the manufacture of fancy leather 
goods. Almost half of the foreign exchange 
derived from exports is used to import such 
leather. Recent imports have consisted of 
skivers, alligator, and snake skins from the 
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United Kingdom, and doeskin and glazed 
kid from France. Imports of leather manu- 
facturers from January to October 1948 
amounted to 16 metric tons compared with 
4 tons in all of 1947. Exports of shoes and 
other leather manufactures amounted to 
only 2 tons in the 10-month period of 1948 
compared with 3 tons in 1947. 


PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Vegetable-tanned sole leather, side leather, 
patent leather, and chrome-tanned sole 
leathers, in order of importance, constitute 
the bulk of the Cuban leather industry. Al- 
ligator leather and goatskins also are pro- 
duced on a smaller scale. The estimated 
total output of sole leather in 1948, of which 
over 95 percent was vegetable tanned, 
amounted to 368,000 units compared with 
490,000 in 1947. Production of side leather 
in 1948 totaled 200,000 units and of patent 
leather, 43,659 units, compared with 250,000 
and 21,203, respectively, in 1947. 

Alligator-hide tanners produced 20,000 
pieces during 1948, using vegetable tanning 
agents, exclusively. Most of Cuba’s alligator 
hides came principally from Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Honduras, and the United 
States. The combined production of goat 
skins was set at 25,000 units. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
EL SALVADOR 


At least one new tannery began operations 
on a small scale and established tanneries 
increased their production during the rela- 
tively prosperous year 1948 in El Salvador, 
despite difficulties in obtaining raw hides. 
Mangrove extract continues to be used ex- 
clusively as the sole leather-tanning extract. 

Estimated 1948 leather production in the 
16 tanneries amounted to 1,972,740 square 
feet of sole leather; 941,820 of upper leather; 
655,800 of shoe findings; and 900 of alligator 
leather, compared with 1947 production of 
1,793,400 square feet of sole; 856,200 of upper; 
570,806 of shoe findings; and 900 of alligator 
leather. 

Alligator-skin production did not increase, 
although sole and upper leather output in- 
creased by about 10 percent and shoe findings 
gained about 15 percent over 1947. 

Imports in 1948 totaled 72,351 kilograms of 
leather of all kinds, compared with 40,272 in 
1947. Of these imports, the United States 
supplied 33,974 kilograms in 1948 and 16,761 
kilograms in 1947. 

Exports of all kinds of leather in 1948 to- 
taled 3,533 kilograms, of which the United 
States received 8 kilograms, compared with 
1,519 kilograms in 1947, none of which went 
to the United States. Guatemala received 
the largest share in both years—2,392 kilo- 
grams in 1948 and 1,088 in 1947. 


Livestock 
IMPORTS, BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


In line with the new policy adopted by the 
Military Government to rebuild German live- 
stock herds, $1,000,000 worth of high-quality 


breeding cattle from the Netherlands have. 


been purchased for the Bizonal Area, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Up until 1948 in- 
adequate fodder supplies had caused the 
Military Government to crder a large-scale 
reduction in the number of German cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, which were consuming grains 
that should have been used to feed the 
human population. 

About 1,300 head of Holstein Friesian high- 
quality breeding cattle will be imported under 
the new agreement, the majority of which 
will be divided between Hesse and North 


Rhine Westphalia; the remainder will go to 
Wuerttemberg-Baden. All the cattle were 
selected by German livestock specialists and 
approved by German border inspection teams. 
The purchases were financed from the pro- 
ceeds of German export sales. 

The cattle are being imported with the 
understanding that within 3 months of de- 
livery, farmers who receive new cattle will 
turn in for slaughter an equivalent number 
from their old stock The extra meat thus 
made available to the German economy will 
be over and above the meat consumption 
quota for that area. 


Lumber and 
Products 


SAWMILLS IN SENEGAL, FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


A new sawmill was established in Senegal, 
French West Africa, during 1948, making a 
total of 10 sawmills now in operation. Two 
more are expected to be established. 

The Senegal government is planning a 
reforestation program during 1949 for plant- 
ing approximately 180,000 trees. 


TIMBER OWNERSHIP, OUTPUT OF LOGS AND 
LUMBER, JAPAN 


Of the 1,681,000,000 cubic meters (1 cubic 
meter = 282.5 board feet) of timber in Japan, 
52.7 percent is in national forests and 32.7 
percent is privately owned, according to the 
Japanese Bureau of Forestry. Communities, 
temples, schools, and other minor owner 
groups own the remainder. 

The output of logs during the first 9 
months (April-December 1948) of the for- 
estry year ended March 1949 totaled 3,969,- 
000,000 board feet, or 91 percent of the out- 
put during the corresponding period of 1947, 
Lumber production in the first 9 months 
totaled 2,956,000,000 board feet, a gain of 
15 percent over the corresponding period of 
the preceding forestry year. 


SHORT SUPPLY OF BABOON Woop FOR 
PLYWOOD IN SURINAM 


The construction of a large plywood plant 
in Surinam (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
September 25, 1948) has been completed, and 
plywood is now being shipped to the Nether- 
lands. Since the establishment of the mill, 
it has been found that the supply of baboon 
wood, on which production principally is 
based, is less plentiful than formerly believed. 
As a result, the Surinam government has 
forbidden the shipment of baboon wood to 
the Netherlands, although shipments of 
baboon-wood logs have continued to go to 
United States veneer mills. 

Large quantities of hardwood railway ties 
and pilings were shipped to the Netherlands 
in 1948. However, it was reported in March 
that sawmills were finding it difficult to 
supply the demand for lumber for construc- 
tion purposes, because of high prices paid 
for logs by the plywood plant. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


TRACTOR MANUFACTURE, FRANCE 


In addition to the regular tractor pro- 
duction in France, tractors also are manu- 
factured at an arsenal which was set up at 
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Roanne by the French Government during 
the war. At present, about 60 new tractors 
a month are coming off the assembly line, 
according to the Roanne Chamber of Com- 
merce, 





U. K.’s OUTPUT OF TRACTORS 


Output of agricultural tractors in the 
United Kingdom in 1948 numbered 117,000, 
more than 11 times as many as the number 
produced in 1938. 


TRACTOR IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


A total of 4,120 tractors of all types were 
imported into Uruguay during the period 
January—November 1948, compared with 
899 imported during the like period of 1947. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS IN BIHAR, INDIA 


Plant and machinery investment of ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 rupees ($181,020,000 
United States currency) is visualized by the 
provincial government of Bihar in India in 
its 5-year plan for establishment of various 
large-scale industries. The proposed enter- 
prises include: eight cotton mills, three jute 
mills, four oil mills, two paint factories, a 
paper mill, two tanneries, four new cement 
plants and expansion of existing units, a new 
steel mill, an aluminum plant, a zinc plant, 
four power alcohol producing factories, fac- 
tories for processing lac and mica, various 
chemical plants, and two plants for manu- 
facture of procelain electrical goods and san- 
itary ware. 

Government expenditures for the new in- 
dustries will approximate 340,000,000 rupees, 
of which 300,000,000 rupees will be used for 
the steel mill; the remainder of the invest- 
ment is expected to come from private 
investors. 


MExICAN COMPANY PLANS EXPANSION OF 
FACILITIES 


A $1,500,000 (United States currency) ex- 
pansion program over the next 2 years is 
being prepared by Reynolds Internacional de 
Mexico, S. A. This company now manufac- 
tures aluminum foil but plans to expand 
operations to include processing roofing, sid- 
ing, and other construction materials. Ef- 
fecting the program will necessitate the in- 
stallation ‘of cutting machines, roughing 
mills, annealing furnaces, as well as ma- 
chinery for processing roofing and siding. 
The project should be completed during 1950 
or 1951. So far as is known, the money will 
be supplied from private sources. Present 
capital is 51 percent United States and 49 

percent Mexican, about $1,750,000 (United 
States currency) has been invested in the 
business to date. 


DEMAND FOR GASOLINE-DRIVEN WATER 
Pumps, SIAM 


A demand for small portable gasoline- 
driven water pumps has been created in Siam 
by inadequate high-cost electric power. The 
pumps are used to bring water from Siam’s 
many canals which crisscross the major 
cities. The pumps usually are powered by 
single-cylinder air-cooled gasoline engines 
mounted on wheels and equipped with a 2- 
inch intake hose with strainer. A discharge 
canvas hose of approximately 100 feet with 
adjustable nozzle is used. The pumps were 
popularized in Siam in 1947 when 500 were 
imported by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


VIENNA SEROTHERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE TO 
EXPAND SERUM EXPORTS, AUSTRIA 


The Vienna Serotherapeutic Institute, Aus- 
tria, which is reported to have supplied Egypt 
with vaccines, has expanded production to 
such an extent that exports of serums are 
scheduled to be sent soon to Italy, Finland, 
and Turkey. The Institute is now using 200 
horses for the production of biologicals, re- 
ports the foreign press. 


SALE OF CINCHONA BARK TO QUININE 
PRODUCERS FERMITTED FREELY, IN- 
DONESIA 


In order to repopularize the use of natural 
antimalarial drugs, the sale of Indonesian 
cinchona bark to quinine producers re- 
portedly is to be permitted freely, reports the 
foreign press. This will end the restrictions 
enforced by the convention which placed 
sales on a quota basis. 


Motion Pictures 
and kqui pment 


THEATERS IN BERMUDA 


There are 15 motion-picture theaters in 
Bermuda, with a total seating capacity of 
4,350. The new Island Theater, having a 
seating capacity of 634, was opened on Nov- 
ember 4, 1948. Estimated weekly attendance 
is between 10,000 and 15,000, with heavy 
trade on weekends. Double features usually 
are shown. Admission prices range from 
1 shilling to 3 shillings 9 pence, and appar- 
ently this is not above the public’s capacity 
to pay. 

Light comedies, musicals, suspense or 
thriller pictures, and the better-type west- 
ern pictures are the Bermuda favorites. Pic- 
tures are advertised in the newspapers; 
trailers, the radio, and posters also are em- 
ployed as advertising media. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAN 


Four out of every five films shown in Iran- 
ian theaters during the last quarter of 1948 
were United States productions. Distribu- 
tors are buying occasional films of current 
European production, but it is only with 
United States companies that they are sign- 
ing block contracts. 

One new theater was opened during the last 
quarter of the year, in the city of Meshed. 
There is not, however, any movement for the 
expansion of theaters in Iran. On the con- 
trary, in Tehran where 75 percent of the 
country’s theater revenue is gained, there is 
a tendency for first-class theaters to consoli- 
date by showing the same features concur- 
rently at two theaters. 

Between November 1, 1948, and February 15, 
1949, the Commission of Theaters granted 124 
permits for showing full-length films—97 
from the United States, 7 from France, 7 from 
Russia, 5 from Germany, 3 from the United 
Kingdom, 2 each from Italy and Egypt, and 
1 from Turkey. Six films were refused exhi- 
bition permits—5 United States pictures and 
1 Indian film. Reasons for rejection were as 
follows: Immorality, royalty depicted un- 
favorably, superstitious religious practices, 
facetious treatment of crime, and subject 
unsuitable for Iranian audiences. One 
United States film was refused a permit be- 
cause the film was considered offensive to 
India. 


Raw-Stock Fitm To BE Propucep iw 
FOLAND 


Domestically manufactured raw-stock mo. 
tion-picture film will appear on the Polish 
market in May, states the Polish press, It 
will be produced in Photo-Technical Factory 
No. 1 which started operations on March 17, 
1919, on the reconstructed premises of the 
former Franaszek Plants in Wola, a suburb 
of Warsaw 

The daily production of the plant will 
amount to 2,600 meters of various types of 
film. The factory will produce 35-millimeter 
and 16-millimeter film of 12 varieties: rolleg 
film and miniature film, ordinary and rolleg 
X-ray film, and reproduction film for the 
polygraphic industry. The construction of 
emulsion plants, warehouses, and research 
equipment is planned 

The methods of production have been 
worked out by 10 outstanding scientists 
employed in university laboratories. About 
30 skilled workers will be employed in the 
laboratories. Research in the field of color 
film is in progress. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF SWEDISH FIL 
INDUSTRY 


Since February 2, 1948, the date taxes were 
increased on motion-picture theater tickets 
in Sweden, attendance in Stockholm has 
fallen slightly but has resulted in a consid- 
erably higher tax return to the State and 
city The effect of this tax on Stockholm 
attendance probably is typical of the whole 
country 

On December 15, 1948, representatives of 
the Swedish film industry petitioned the 
Ministry of Finance for a production sub- 
sidy, to be financed by the increased tax re- 
ceipts now being received The spokesmen 
stated that the present precarious position 
of Swedish motion-picture producers is at- 
tributable to the tax increase and that the 
industry will be forced to discontinue pro- 
duction if assistance is not received. They 
also stated that a reimbursement of 20 per- 
cent of the total amusement-tax receipts 
would be sufficient to cover present produc- 
tion losses 

The difficulties facing the Swedish film in- 
dustry stem mainly from the lack of export 
markets for Swedish films; consequently, they 
are produced for the extremely limited pub- 
lic within Sweden This restricts the 
amount of money which can be invested in 
a Swedish picture and results in a production 
which has difficulty in competing with for- 
eign-language imports. A decrease in do- 
mestic production would mean an increase 
in imported films or a decrease in the num- 
ber of films exhibited, neither of which, under 
present circumstances, would be desirable. 


Nonferrous Metals 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


Nonferrous-metal production in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany during January 1949 
was 73 percent of the 1936 level. Output of 
electrolytic copper increased from 5,700 met- 
ric tons in December 1948 to 6,500 tons in 
January and fire-refined copper rose from 
3,000 tons to 3,500 tons 

Production of lead rose sharply from 6,000 
tons in December to 7,900 tons in January. 
The level was considered so satisfactory that 
5,500 tons of lead were authorized for export. 

Smelter production of zinc rose from 6,200 
tons in December to 6,900 tons in January, 
but the metal remained in short supply. 

The nonferrous-metal industry received an 
additional coal allocation of 8,000 tons for 
the first quarter of 1949, bringing the total 
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for the period to 190,000 tons. Three-fourths 
of the increased allocation was assigned to 
the zinc industry to maintain the high level 
of output. 


BAUXITE IN BRITISH GUIANA 


The leading mineral export of British 
Guiana is bauxite which ranks second only 
to sugar in the export trade of the colony. 
In 1948, bauxite production increased 45 per- 
cent over the 1947 rate and reached a peak 
exceeded only in 1943. The total 1948 pro- 
duction amounted to 1,873,166 long tons, 
establishing British Guiana as the largest 
pauxite producer in the world. 

All of the bauxite produced in British 
Guiana is exported.. During 1948, as shown 
in the accompanying table, Canada took 93 
percent of the total; the United States, 
United Kingdom, Uruguay, Argentina, British 
West Indies, and Sweden took the remainder 
The average export value per long ton of 
bauxite declined from $5.21 in 1947 to $5.08 
in 1948 (British Guiana currency). 


Bauxite Exports From British Guiana 


1947 1948 


Destination 
Long ’ Long 
Value 


tans tone Value 


United States 15 


,406)$1,141,502 104,754 $855, 111 


Argentina 1, 000 10, 000 
Canada 1, OM4, SOL 5, 287, 762 1, 746, OV2 8, 482, 126 
Sweden 15 330 
United Kingdom 37,380, 281, 985 19,305 140, 534 
Uruguay 2, O00 23, 878 
Others 1, 780 17, 863 

Total 1, 200, 367 6, 729, 112 1, 873, 166 9, 511, 979 

!In British Guiana currency ($1 = US$0.84). 

Source: Comptroller of Customs, British Guiana 


MANGANESE PRODUCTION IN CUBA 


Excessive quantities of water became a 
more serious problem at the Charco Redondo 
mine in Cuba during the third quarter of 
1948, when about 3,000 tons of manganese 
ore were produced compared with 5,138 tons 
in the second quarter and 9,000 tons in the 
first quarter. The average shipping grade 
reportedly continued at about 45 percent 
manganese. During the third quarter other 
small mines produced 534 long tons of ore 
with an average manganese content of 40 
percent. 

A greater interest in purchasing Cuban 
ore was manifested in the third quarter 
One buyer offered to pay for the mineral in 
accordance with a graduated scale of man- 
ganese content. Based on this scale, $20 
would be paid per long ton of 40 percent 
manganese compared with $16 which was 
paid at the close of the war purchasing pro- 
gram 


NEW SMELTER IN MEXICO 


The Comisi6n de Fomento Minero, a Fed- 
eral agency concerned with the development 
of Mexico's mineral resources, will install a 
smelter and a metallurgical flotation plant 
this year in the vicinity of La Paz, according 
to the Governor of the Southern Territory 
of Baja California. The cost of the project 
is estimated at 2,000,000 pesos (7 pesos 
approximately US$1). 


CHROME Exports FROM SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Chrome exports from Southern Rhodesia 
increased significantly in 1948, reaching a 
total of 237,246 short tons during the period 
January through November. This compares 
with only 179,617 tons exported during the 
entire year 1947. 


May 2, 1949 


Most of the increase in exports went to the 
United States. Shipments to this country 
totaled 161,674 tons during the first 11 
months of 1948, compared with 111,685 tons 
during the year 1947. Exports to other 
countries during the first 11 months of 1948, 
with 1947 annual figures in parentheses, 
were as follows: United Kingdom, 57,563 
tons (52,693); Norway, 9,588 tons (9,564); 
Sweden, 4,108 (2,025); and South Africa, 4,313 
(3,650). 


Office Kqui pment 
and Su p plies 


FINNISH IMPORTS FROM GERMANY 


The Finnish press reports that 10,000 
adding machines and 10,000 typewriters are 
being imported from Germany. Two styles 
of typewriters are being imported, those with 
carriages of 32 centimeters and of 47 centi- 
meters. 


OFFICE-EQUIPMENT EXPpoRTS, 
UNITED STATES 


United States exports of office equipment 
were valued at $7,200,000 in January 1949, 
compared with $9,800,000 in December 1948, 
a decrease of approximately 26 percent, and 
$9,100,000 in January 1948, a decline of 19 
percent. The 1948 monthly average amounted 
to $7,200,000. 

The decrease in the annual figures is the 
result of continued and ever-increasing ex- 
change and import restrictions existing in 
many countries. The January decline was 
due largely to the fact that December exports 
were abnormally high in relation to the 
monthly average for 1948. 

Trade figures for December of any year in 
the office-equipment industry are usually 
well above average, as many private firms 
and foreign governments endeavor to use up 
all budgetary surpluses available in obtain- 
ing needed equipment. 


YUGOSLAVIA MANUFACTURING FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Yugoslavia's first fountain pens are now 
being manufactured in the city of Ljubljana, 
according to the foreign press. The pens 
will be offered to the public shortly and are 
described as ‘cheap, simple, and of good 
quality.” 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


MALAYAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 
IN PALM OIL AND PALM KERNELS 


Production of palm oil and palm kernels 
in the Federation of Malaya in 1948 totaled 
45,257 tons and 8,471 tons, as compared with 
39,115 and 5,737 tons, respectively, in the 
preceding year, representing increases of 
6,142 tons or 15.7 percent for palm oil and 
2,734 tons or 47.65 percent for palm kernels. 

Imports of palm oil and kernels into 
Malaya in 1948 amounted to 1,552 tons and 
11.43 tons, as against 2,006 tons and none, 
respectively, in 1947, or a decrease of 454 
tons or 22.64 for palm oil. 

During 1948 exports of palm oil totaled 
48,811 tons and of kernels, 6,472 tons, as 
compared with 45,331 tons and 5,245 tons, 
respectively, for 1947, indicating increases 
of 3,480 tons or 7.68 percent for palm oil 
and 1,227 tons or 23.40 percent for kernels. 


The United Kingdom obtained the bulk. 
In 1948 exports of oil to that country to- 
taled 46,688 tons as compared with 44,432 tons 
in 1947. Palm-kKernel exports to the United 
Kingdom amounted to 4,484 tons in 1948, and 
5,245 in 1947. 

Of all the Malayan industries, palm oil 
is perhaps in the most favorable position, 
inasmuch as the estates are now almost back 
to maximum productivity after the occupa- 
tion period, and current prices for the oil 
and kernels allow the producer a fair margin 
of profit. With 70,823 acres, of a total of 
78,405 acres, of oil palm now in production 
and with an estimated inc:ease in produc- 
tion during 1949 expected to narrow the 
margin between prewar production (57,373 
tons of palm oil and 10,172 tons of palm 
kernels in 1939) the outlook for the industry 
is good. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


VALUE OF DOMESTIC SUPPLY AND OUTPUT, 
CANADA 


The domestic supply of paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers in Canada in 1948 was valued 
at $90,600,000, compared with $77,000,000 in 
1947, an increase of 18 percent, states the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. Pre- 
liminary figures show the value of output of 
these materials in 1948 at $82,300,000; pro- 
duction in 1949 is estimated at $83,200,000. 


TURKEY'S IMPORTS 


Turkey's imports of mineral colors and 
pigments in the fourth quarter of 1948 to- 
taled 834 metric tons, valued at T£751,723 
(T£1=$0.357, United States currency). The 
United Kingdom was the principal supplier. 


Paper and Related 


Products 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, ALGERIA 


A modern paper plant under construction 
at Baba-Ali, near Algiers, Algeria, is expected 
to be in operation by July 1949; its potential 
production will be from 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
annually. When capacity operations are 
reached, the total annual paper output for 
Algeria will approach 25,000 tons. A paper 
mill operating at Maison-Carree, a suburb 
of Algiers, recently has installed machinery 
from the United States. 

With the new installations, domestic needs 
for wrapping paper may be met and smali 
quantities may become available for export. 
However, the finer grades still will have to be 
imported. It is probable that France will 
continue to provide the bulk of these im- 
ports. 

Consumption of all types of paper in 1948 
remained well below average prewar con- 
sumption of about 25,000 to 30,000 metric 
tons annually, although consumption in- 
creased steadily throughout 1948. This con- 
dition was attributed to the limited amount 
of foreign exchange available for imports. 

Better-quality paper remained in short 
supply in 1948, whereas some of the lower 
grades, such as wrapping paper and printing 
paper (other than newsprint) were more 
readily obtainable. However, a shortage of 
paper for making cement sacks actually ham- 
pered cement production. Although there 
was a slight increase in newsprint production 
in 1948 over 1947, the output was below re- 
quirements. 





NEWSPRINT REQUIREMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


Total requirements for newsprint in Aus- 
tralia in 1949 are estimated at about 225,000 
long tons. However, there is little indication 
that this amount will be available. Import- 
ers have estimated that about 130,000 tons of 
newsprint would be needed from dollar 
sources. Present indications are that the 
Commonwealth Government will allow only 
about 60,000 tons to be imported during the 
fiscal year 1949-50. 

Importers hope to obtain from 35,000 to 
40,000 tons during the last half of 1949 and 
the remaining 20,000 to 25,000 tons during 
the first half of 1950. A principal importer 
has stated that during the first half of 1949 
consumers will be confined largely to the use 
of existing stocks insofar as newsprint from 
dollar sources is concerned. Imports during 
the calendar year 1949, therefore, may not 
amount to more than 40,000 to 50,000 tons. 


U. K.’s BuILDING-BoarD REGULATIONS 


Imported building boards were released 
from price control by the British Board of 
Trade, effective March 7, 1949, and increased 
maximum selling prices were granted pro- 
ducers of wood-free papers and unglazed 
toilet tissue. 

Building board, including insulation board, 
hardboard, and laminated wallboard, pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom remains under 
price control, but may be delivered or con- 
verted without restriction. 

On March 7, the Paper Control stopped 
buying imported building boards and was 
authorized to grant import licenses to the 
trade for quantities of 50,000 square feet or 
more, provided that the importer purchased 
twice the quantity from stock held by the 
Paper Control. The Control will sell the 
board at present prices through its agents. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


INSTALLATION OF STORAGE FACILITIES FOR 
LIquIp Gas, EL SALVADOR 


Storage facilities for 65,000 gallons of 
liquefied petroleum gases have been installed 
and put into service at the port of 
La Libertad, by Esso Standard Oil (Central 
America) S. A. These facilities now enable 
the company to refill empty cylinders in 
El Salvador instead of exporting them for re- 
filling. This method, in addition to giving 
better service to users of liquid gas, is ex- 
pected to lower the cost to consumers. 


IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS, 
SWITZERLAND 


Imports of principal petroleum products 
into Switzerland during 1948 were as fol- 
lows: Motor fuel and aviation gasoline, 239,- 
252 metric tons; kerosene, 43,836 tons; white 
spirit, 474 tons; heating and Diesel oils, 
486,921 tons. 


INDONESIA’S PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENTS 


Crude-oil production in Indonesia reached 
a new postwar high in January 1949, with a 
total of 3,363,746 barrels (United States). 
This represented a gain of 168,649 barrels over 
the preceding month’s output. 

Refinery output in January totaled 3,580,- 
842 barrels and was slightly less than the 
December output of 3,637,878 barrels. A 
product break-down of January refinery runs 
is as follows: Aviation gasoline, 85,819 bar- 
rels; motor gasoline, 1,075,671 barrels; kero- 
sene, 426,801; Diesel oil, 705,989; fuel oil, 
1,243,977; wax, 29,219; and asphalt products, 
13,366. 


Preliminary official estimates indicate that 
exports from Indonesia in January totaled 
333,399 metric tons and imports, 91,076 metric 
tons. 


LICENSE ISSUED FOR OIL-FROM-COAL 
REFINERY, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


An oil-from-coal refinery has been pro- 
jected for South Africa by a license issued 
October 8, 1948, to the Anglo-Transvaal Con- 
solidated Investment Co., Ltd. by the Minis- 
ter of Economic Affaifs, under the Liquid 
Fuel Oil Act of 1947. This license specifies 
that the plant must have a minimum an- 
nual capacity of 76,000,000 gallons of liquid 
fuel and oil and that the authorized capital 
must not exceed £13,000,000. 

It is understood that the production 
method is to involve the generating of syn- 
thesis gas from carbon-bearing material and 
the catalytic conversion of this gas to pe- 
troleum products. The carboniferous ma- 
terial to be used is coal produced in the 
Vredeford District, Orange Free State. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRES AND TUBES EXPORTED, EL SALVADOR 


No tires and tubes are produced in El 
Salvador, and the country is dependent on 
imports. Salvadoran statistics show that 
the record year for imports of tires and 
tubes was 1947, when 326,173 automobile and 
truck tires and 47,597 tubes for these tires 
were brought into the country. (The pas- 
senger-car and truck tires and tubes are not 
separately classified.) Imports in 1948 
dropped to 237,157 tires and 26,010 tubes 
The market for tires and tubes is near the 
saturation point, but as long as relative pros- 
perity continues the use of these items prob- 
ably will increase as buying power increases 
and greater numbers of motor vehicles are 
put into service 


TRADE IN GUTTA-PERCHA AND JELUTONG, 
MALAYA 


Malaya’s imports of gutta-percha in 1948 
totaled about 363 long tons, a decrease of 
approximately 25 percent from the 497 tons 
imported in 1947. Principal sources of sup- 
ply and the amounts imported were: Nether- 
lands Indies, 243 tons; Sarawak, 72 tons; and 
British North Borneo, 39 tons 

Malayan exports of gutta-percha in 1948 
amounted to 663 tons, an increase of ap- 
proximately 5 percent above the 630 tons 
exported in 1947. Leading markets were the 
United States, which took 279 tons and the 
United Kingdom, 41 tons 

Imports of jelutong into Malaya totaled 
3,310 tons compared with 3,684 tons in 1947 
Leading suppliers in 1948 were Sarawak, 
furnishing 2,440 tons and the Netherlands 
Indies, 748 tons. 

Jelutong exports from Malaya in 1948 
totaled 2,906 tons compared with 3,302 tons 
in 1947. Malaya’s chief customer for this 
commodity was the United States, which 
took 2,861 tons or 98.43 percent of the 1948 
exports. 


Goops PRODUCED, SOUTH KOREA 


Production of rubber goods in South 
Korea increased greatly in 1948 over 1947, 
but the gain may have been more apparent 
than real, as reports were received from a 
larger number of plants. Production of the 
principal items in 1948 amounted to 9,931 
truck tires, 110,899 bicycle tires, 51,538 pairs 
of rice rollers, and 22,688,492 pairs of rubber 
shoes. Figures for the full year 1947 are not 
available, but for 9 months they were 1,980 


truck tires, 31,703 bicycle tires, 21,520 pairs 
of rice rollers, and 750,151 pairs of rubber 
shoes. 


MALAYA’S RUBBER PRODUCTION AND TRapE 


Production of rubber on Federation of 
Malaya estates in January 1949 totaled 58,637 
long tons, an increase of 651 tons over the 
57,986 tons produced in December 1948. Of 
the total January production, estates of 100 
acres and over produced 36,397 tons, of which 
4,233 tons were latex, and estates of less than 
100 acres produced an estimated 22,240 tons 
of rubber. 

Imports of rubber into the Federation in 
January 1949 amounted to 5,143 tons, com. 
pared with imports of 5,809 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. Of the total imports, 838 
tons were from Burma, 1,735 tons from §Su- 
matra, 2,567 tons from Siam, and 3 tons from 
Singapore 

Foreign exports of rubber from the Federa- 
tion in January totaled 47,401 tons, com- 
pared with exports of 25,413 tons in Decem- 
ber. Of the January exports, the United 
States took 15,094 tons, the United Kingdom, 
7,406 tons, and the U. S. S. R. 2,918 tons, 
Exports to Singapore in January were 28,167 
tons. Exports of rubber from the Federa- 
tion in January thus totaled 75,768 tons 
Stocks of rubber on the estates, in dealers’ 
hands, and at ports awaiting shipment at the 
end of January totaled 82,032 tons 


TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


The 1948 production of tires and tubes in 
Venezuela amounted to 40,357, of which au- 
tomobile tires accounted for 43.5 percent and 
truck tires 56.5 percent. Production of tubes 
during the first 9 months of 1948 is esti- 
mated at 11,529 for trucks and 11,835 for au- 
tomobiles 

The future of tire production in Venezuela 
is uncertain. The industry was developed 
during the war, and in 1948 it operated at 
four-sevenths of total capacity. Costs are 
high, and imported tires provide increasing 
competition 


Shipbuilding 


ACTIVITY IN U. K. 

Shipbuilding yards in the United Kingdom 
continued very active during 1948; 2,015,000 
gross tonnage was under construction at the 
year-end, as compared with 1,941,000 at the 
end of 1947. Tonnage completed during the 
year was 1,117,000, as compared with 948,000 
in the preceding year 


First STEAMSHIP ENGINE CONSTRUCTED IN 
POLAND 


The Polish shipbuilding industry has suc- 
ceeded in turning out complete ships entirely 
of domestic production. It has a program 
for larger vessels to be built between now 
and 1952. Some raw materials, such as coal 
and labor, are cheap. Poland may again be- 
come a recognized shipbuilding country, ac- 
cording to a competent authority 

The delivery of the first ship engine con- 
structed at the Machine Building Plant, 
Katowice, Poland, was reported by the Polish 
press in January. The engine is entirely 
Polish-built. It has four cylinders, is Lenz 
type 8, weighs 35 tons, and develops 1,300 
horsepower. It will be installed in a 2,500- 
ton ore-coal carrier launched at Gdansk. A 
second engine is already under construction, 
and it is assumed that more will follow. 


Suips To Be PURCHASED FOR COASTWISE 


TRADE, VENEZUELA 


Purchase of six to eight ships of approxi- 
mately 600 tons each will be made by the 
Government-owned Venezuelan navigation 
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company, C. A. Venezolana de Navegacion, 
according to an announcement made in Jan- 
uary. New shares of capital amounting to 
15,000,000 bolivares (US$4,477,500), presum- 
ably to come from the Government, will pro- 
vide the necesary funds. The ships are to be 
used in coastwise trade within the boundar- 
jes of Venezuela. 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


ICELAND'S IMPORTS OF PERFUMES AND 
COSMETICS 


Imports of perfumes and cosmetics into 
Iceland in 1948 were valued at 1,874,434 
crowns (6.505 crowns=US$1). Imports from 
the United States totaled 306,716 crowns; 
the Netherlands, 743,834; United Kingdom, 
434,599; and Italy, 277,562. The other sources 
included Denmark, Norway, Sweden, France, 
and Switzerland. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


SoutH KoreEa’s COTTON ACREAGE, 
PRODUCTION, AND EXPORTS 


Cotton acreage in South Korea in 1948 
amounted to 282,495 compared with a pre- 
war average of 384,376. Because of serious 
food deficiencies in the postwar years, the 
area planted to cotton was gradually re- 
duced after 1945, declining to 301,998 acres 
in 1947. The 1949 goal set by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry of the Republic 
of Korea is 445,232 acres compared with the 
1948 unrealized goal of 447,308 acres. 

Total production of seed cotton in South 
Korea in 1948 was estimated at 115,842,012 
pounds and 92,886,891 in 1947. The 1949 
goal is somewhat in excess of 158,000,000 
pounds 

Exports of cotton from South Korea have 
not been permitted since the end of the 
war. Imports of raw cotton in 1948 totaled 
8,592 metric tons, of which 8,123 came from 
the United States and 469 from Egypt 
Nearly 60 percent of the latter shipment, how- 
ever, was lost by fire 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
SyYRIA-LEBANON 


Cotton production in Syria has been esti- 
mated at 6,000 metric tons of ginned cotton, 
of which almost 50 percent is reported to be 
of low grade as a result of early frost. The 
area planted in 1948 was estimated at 54,360 
acres. Consumption of cotton in Syria and 
Lebanon is rising rapidly—in 1948 it was es- 
timated at 6,600 tons, and it may reach 14,- 
000 in 1949 and substantially more in 1950, 
according to members of the cotton trade 

During the first 6 months of 1948, imports 
of raw cotton into the Syro-Lebanese Cus- 
toms Union totaled 1,274 metric tons com- 
pared with an estimated 3,800 during all of 
1948. 


Cotton CoNnsumPTION, Crop, AND IMPORTS, 
CHINA 


Chinese consumption of cotton from 
August 1948 through February 1949 is esti- 
mated at about 1,190,000 bales, and esti- 
mates for the entire 1948-49 season place 
consumption at about 1,900,000 bales. The 
1948 cotton crop was officially estimated at 
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FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 





International Taxicab 
Show, Chicago 


An International Taxicab Show is to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, Il., on November 7, 8, and 9, 
1949. This international exhibition is 
being sponsored by the American Taxi- 
cab Association, Inc., and will be held in 
conjunction with this firm’s eighth An- 
nual International Taxicab Convention. 


This show will have exhibits of almost 
every type of product used in modern 
taxicabs in America. The American 
Taxicab Association, Inc., extends a most 
cordial invitation to fleet taxicab opera- 
tors all over the world to attend this 
extensive exhibition of taxicab equip- 
ment. 

Interested persons wishing to attend 
this convention and see the many ex- 
hibits that will be displayed should im- 
mediately contact C. Franklin Smith, 
Executive Secretary, American Taxicab 
Association, Inc., 4415 North California 
Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois. 





2,230,000 bales; the final revised estimate for 
1947 was 2,430,000 bales 

Cotton imports totaled 425,000 bales from 
August 1948 through February 1949, and 
275,000 bales are expected in the March—July 
1949 period of 1949. 


IRAQ’S EXporTs OF GINNED COTTON 


Iraq exported 408 tons of ginned cotton 
during the first 7 months of 1948. This 
amount, which was actually shipped during 
the first quarter of the year, went to the 
United Kingdom. During the 7-month pe- 
riod, Iraq imported 277 tons of raw cotton 
from India for mattress stuffing. 


W ool and Products 


TIBETAN RAW-WOOL EXPorRTS FROM 
CALCUTTA, INDIA 


Total exports of Tibetan wool from Cal- 
cutta, India, amounted to 5,817,633 pounds 
from December 1947 to November 1948. Of 
this amount, the United States took 4,414,457 
pounds; the United Kingdom, 1,361,924; 
Netherlands, 27,700; and Germany, 13,552 
pounds. In the calendar year 1948, exports 
to the United States amounted to 4,633,498 
pounds as compared with 3,030,168 in 1947. 


WOOL PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTS, URUGUAY 


Production estimates for the 1948-49 wool 
season in Uruguay remained at 68,000 metric 
tons of greasy wool; consumption was esti- 
mated at 11 percent of the total production 
or about 7,500 tons. During the first 5 
months of the 1948-49 wool year, exports 
reached 60,770 bales. The United States con- 
tinued to be the largest purchaser, taking 
26,275 bales, or about 43 percent of the 
exports 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


ESTIMATES OF JUTE ACREAGE AND OUTPUT, 
PAKISTAN AND INDIA 


Latest estimates place the total area plant- 
ed to jute at 1,876,565 acres in Pakistan and 
765,605 in India in the 1948-49 crop year and 
2,058,670 acres in Pakistan and 651,785 in 
India in 1947-48. In 1948-49, 5,479,095 bales 
of jute were produced in Pakistan and 
2,026,575 in India. The 1947-48 output was 
6,842,605 and 1,695,970, respectively. (The 
jute year runs from July 1 to June 30.) 

Estimates for the 1949-50 crop are 6,000,000 
bales in Pakistan and 2,100,000 bales in India. 


MARKETS FOR ALGERIA’S ALFA AND CRIN 
VEGETAL 


A new plant for the processing of alfa 
(esparto grass) is nearing completion at 


Baba-Ali, Algeria. The machinery is of Brit- 
ish manufacture, and operations will be con- 
trolled by British technicians. In 1948, the 
United Kingdom as the chief user of alfa, took 
135,573 tons. France was the second largest 
user, taking 26,931 tons. Exports to the 
United States were negligible. 

Algeria’s exports of crin vegetal went prin- 
cipally to France (3,973 tons), and smaller 
amounts went to other countries. Algerian 
imports of crin vegetal from Morocco in 1948 
totaled 723 tons. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S EXPORTS 


Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from 
Southern Rhodesia during the first 10 months 
of the 1948-49 marketing season showed a 
marked increase over those for the similar 
1947-48 period. During the period from April 
1948 to January 1949 exports totaled 64,302,- 
000 pounds—an increase of 39 percent above 
the 46,135,000 pounds shipped abroad during 
the 1947-48 season. 

Flue-cured leaf accounted for 61,304,000 
pounds during the 1948-49 season; Turkish, 
2,674,000 pounds; and other leaf, chiefly fire- 
cured, 324,000 pounds. The United King- 
dom took 41,158,000 pounds, or 67 percent of 
the total flue-cured exports. Other principal 
markets for Rhodesian flue-cured included 
Australia, 6,286,000 pounds; Egypt, 4,786,000 
pounds; Denmark, 2,043,000 pounds; and the 
Netherlands, 1,979,000 pounds. 

The agreement between United Kingdom 
manufacturers and Southern Rhodesian 
crowers has encouraged larger production and 
increased exports. In this connection, an 
agreement was about to be concluded with 
Australia in March which would guarantee 
a market for about 6.5 percent of the Rho- 
desian crop of flue-cured. The agreement 
was expected to be operative beginning with 
the 1948-49 crop. 

The present agreement between Southern 
Rhodesian growers and British manufactur- 
ers, under which Britain agrees to take two- 
thirds of the Rhodesian flue-cured crop 
(farm-sales basis), is still operative and is 
renewed from year to year for five additional 
years. Inasmuch as the 1948-49 crop was 
considerably smaller than early estimates, 
amounting to only about 65,000,000 pounds, 
the Southern Rhodesian Marketing Board 
rejected a British proposition to take a total 
of 56,000,000 pounds during the 1949 season. 
It appears that United Kingdom manufac- 
turers may obtain about 45,000,000 pounds 
(farm-sales weight) from the 1948-49 Rho- 
desian flue-cured crop. 
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Harbor Conditions Improve at 


East African Port of Mombasa 


A marked improvement in harbor con- 
ditions at the port of Mombasa, in 
Kenya Colony, British East Africa. took 
place during 1948. Despite an increase 
in tonnage handled by the port, no time 
is now being lost by ships waiting for 
berthing space—which was not the case 
a year ago. During 1948, 1,500,000 tons 
of cargo was unloaded in Mombasa’s 
Kilindini Harbor; this represents an in- 
crease in tonnage of 31 percent over 1941 
and 34 percent over 1947. A total of 
2,300,000 tons of export and import cargo 
was handled—a 21 percent increase over 
1947. 

The creation of more conveniently 
located storage areas, the hiring of trucks 
for the removal of discharged cargo when 
railroad stock is insufficient, and the use 
of lighters on the offshore side of berthed 
vessels to double discharge speed are the 
principal factors that have decreased 
turn-around time at Mombasa. 


Nationalization of Transport 
System Planned in Ireland 


Governmental nationalization of the 
entire transportation system in Ireland 
is expected in 1949, reports the American 
Legation at Dublin. 

The history of the railways of Ireland 
since the end of World War I is the story 
of a series of financial crises, ending with 
the one in 1944. At that time the Fianna 
Fail Government put forward what were 
considered to be the most drastic meas- 
ures possible to insure that the backbone 
of the nation’s transportation system— 
the railways and the road services— 
would become solvent. Coras Iompair 
Eireann (Irish Transport Company) was 
established, vested with ownership of the 
railways, the bus services, and the Dublin 
streetcar services; and other provisions 
were instituted which it was considered 
would set the company on its feet. In 
the past 4 years, however, the company 
has failed to prosper; and the desired and 
needed improvements in the transporta- 
tion system have not been realized. At 
the beginning of 1948 it was clear that a 
new crisis was coming. 
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The Coalition Government felt that, 
before a sound approach to the problem 
could be made, it needed to obtain a pro- 
fessional analysis of the trouble and also 
advice on the measures to be taken to 
achieve lasting results. Consequently, it 
invited Sir James Milne, who was general 
manager of England’s Great Western 
Railway until British railways were na- 
tionalized, to come to Ireland from Eng- 
land and carry out a detailed survey. 
This report presented a study of virtually 
every aspect of the transportation prob- 
lem and offered numerous recommenda- 
tions. The public reaction to his conclu- 
sions, as well as the fact of an enormous 
deficit ‘(approximately £1,200,000) in the 
past year’s operation of C. I. E., has 
brought the matter to the forefront. 


Power Supply Inadequate in 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 


Production of electric power in Tripoli 
and vicinity (North Africa) totaled 31,- 
500,000 kilowatt-hours in 1848, the high- 
est since the occupation of Tripolitania. 
The American Consulate at Tripoli re- 
ports, however, that electric power is at 
present insufficient to meet the ordinary 
demands by industry and agriculture, 
and must be rationed. The production 
of electric power elsewhere in Tripo- 
litania is very small. 

The cost of power to domestic users is 
10 cents per kilowatt-hour; industrial 
and agricultural consumers are charged 
4 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

The use of electric appliances in 
Cyrenaica is prohibited, in order not to 
overload the power plants. There is still 
a large insufficiency of power in the ter- 
ritory despite the fact that the capacity 
of the Benghazi power station (now 9,849 
kilowatts) was increased by 50 percent 
during 1948. The capacities of the cen- 
trals at Derna, Barce, and Tobruk were 
also enlarged during the year. 


Civil Aviation Club in Iran 
Awarded Air-Mail Contract 
A contract was signed February 27, 


1949, between the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs of Iran and the Civil Avia- 





tion Club for the transportation of air 
mail in northern and southern Iran. 
The Civil Aviation Club will service the 
following two lines, with flights twice a 
week: 

1. Northern Line: Tehran, Kazvin, Zanjan, 
Tabriz, Rezaieh, Kermanshah, and Hamadan, 

2. Southern Line: Abadan, Bandar Shah- 
pour, Bushire, Dil-Magham, Lingueh, Bandar 
Abbas, and Chahbehar. 

In return for this service the Civil 
Aviation Club reecives a fee from the 
Ministry of Posts and Telegraphs of 
2,500,000 rials a year (at the official rate 
of exchange, 32.5 rials—US$1). The 
service in the past has been furnished, 
if at all, by the Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs’ own planes, or by the Iranian 
Airways Company. 

The air-mail contract is essentially a 
form of assistance to the Civil Aviation 
Club, Iran’s only private flying club, 
which is having great difficulties in meet- 
ing its expenses and has appealed re- 
peatedly to the Government for aid. 
The Club came into being in 1938 
through the promotion of the late Shah 
Reza and was Government-subsidized 
until the Shah's abdication in 1941. 

The Civil Aviation Club owns 21 Rear- 
win monoplanes, a Waco biplane, 4 
P. Z. L. monoplane, a Praga Baby mono- 
plane, and two gliders. Four planes will 
be used in the air-mail service. They will 
be piloted by the Air Club instructors 
and graduate students. 


Iraqi Electricity Rates 


Electric-power rates in Baghdad, Iraq, 
were reduced on April 1, from 20 fils per 
kilowatt-hour to 18 fils per kilowatt- 
hour. This was the first rate reduction 
in several years. 


Dutch Report Improvement 
in Communication Facilities 


Communication facilities in the Neth- 
erlands are being constantly improved, 
according to the American Embassy at 
The Hague. Laying of the new coaxial 
cable between the Netherlands and Den- 
mark is expected to be completed by the 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Travel Trends and Vistas 


Facilities, Requirements, Promo- 
tional Activities 











Canada Relaxes Travel Regu- 
lations for Its Citizens 


Canadians may, in future, obtain per- 
mits through their banks for the expen- 
diture of any reasonable amounts for 
travel to France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, and Norway. So far as 
Canadian travelers are concerned, these 
countries are, therefore, now placed ina 
position similar to those in the sterling 
area, according to the Canadian Minis- 
ter of Finance. 

Heretofore travel expenditures in the 
countries concerned were in _ practice 
made in U.S. dollars. They were, there- 
fore limited by the travel ration of 
US$150 covering the period from Novem- 
ber 16, 1948, to November 15, 1949. In 
future, such travel expenditures will be 
authorized only in Canadian dollars but 
for any reasonable amounts. 

This relaxation in travel regulations 
follows conclusion with the French au- 
thorities of arrangements whereby 
Canadian dollars spent in France for 
travel purposes will be convertible into 
French francs at the same rate as the 
free rate for U. S. dollars—at present 
approximately 318 francs per dollar. 
This is in contrast to the normal offi- 
cial rate for Canadian dollars in France 
of 264. In the other countries con- 
cerned, Canadian dollars are convertible 
at the official rate of exchange, which is 
the same for both Canadian and U. S. 
dollars. 

France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and Norway are those Euro- 
pean countries participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program which, in ad- 
dition, have arrangements with Canada 
under which Canadian dollars are ac- 
ceptable for expenditures there. The 





British Tourist Receipts 


The Chairman of the British 
Travel Association recently stated 
that 1948 tourist traffic to Great 
Britain amounted to £40,000,000. 
Expressed in U.S. currency, this is 
more than $21,000,000 above the 
original British Government esti- 
mates of $140,000,000. 














May 2, 1949 


Minister expressed the hope that the ad- 
ditional Canadian dollars accruing to 
those countries as a result of the relax- 
ation of the Canadian regulations will 
assist them in carrying out their recov- 
ery programs. He also indicated that 
sympathetic consideration would be given 
to extending the present relaxation to 
other ERP countries which are prepared 
to make arrangements with Canada sim- 
ilar to those of the countries to which 
it now extends. 


Canadian Transportation 
Tax Repealed 


Repeal of the Canadian 15 percent tax 
on passenger transportation tickets was 
announced March 22 by the Canadian 
Ministry of Finance. Also repealed were 
taxes on train berths and parlor-car 
seats. 


Canadian Tourist Statistics 


Initial estimates of international tour- 
ist expenditures and highway traf- 
fic statistics for Canada in 1948 have 
been made available in a report published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The report may be obtained from the 
Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Balance of Payments Section, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

Included in the report are: First Esti- 
mates of International Tourist Expen- 
ditures in 1948; Annual Highway Traffic 
Statement for the year 1948; Monthly 
Highway Traffic Statement for Decem- 
ber 1948. 


Italians Increasingly Active 
in Promotion of Tourism 


The Italian National Tourist Office in 
New York expects to spend $125,000 in 
this country in 1949 in popularizing 
travel to Italy. New quarters have been 
taken in Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It is expected that 
$57,000 will be spent on advertising and 
promotion, $10, 000 on publication of ad- 
vertising material. The remainder will 
be expended on office expenses, salaries, 
and other organizational expenses. 

The Yearbook of Italian Hotels, listing 
5,000 establishments, is now available at 
the New York office of the Italian Na- 


tional Tourist Office, at a nominal fee. 
The book includes information on rates 
and other data. 

Tourists reaching Italy without Italian 
currency will now be able to obtain a 
limited amount of lire from conductors 
of the international trains, who are pro- 
vided with tables giving the official ex- 
change rate. Up to the equivalent of 
15,000 lire ($26) may be exchanged. 
Only dollars, pound sterling, Belgian and 
French francs, Swedish, Danish, and Nor- 
weigan crowns, guilders, pesetas, and 
escudos will be accepted. Travelers 
should obtain regular exchange vouchers 
from the conductor. 

Tourists and pilgrims to Rome during 
the Holy Year 1950 will be able to secure 
accommodations in new hotels and 
dormitories being completed by the Pil- 
grim’s Hotel, within walking distance of 
St. Peter’s Basilica. The company will 
transform for the purpose the unfinished 
buildings existing on the site of the 1942 
Exhibition at Rome. A world-wide or- 
ganization to facilitate travel to Rome is 
planned, which will make available care 
for pilgrims from their home town to 
Rome and return. 

Foreign students attending the Uni- 
versity of Florence, or studying in 
Florence, may obtain accommodations at 
Villa Fabbricotti, a century-old villa 
which has been modernized and con- 
verted into a boarding house. Foreign 
graduate and undergraduate students 
with scholarships granted by the Italian 
government, or other students in Italy 
at their own expense, are eligible. 


France “‘Making Things 
Easier” for Travelers 


An important step in elimination of 
travel barriers was taken April 1, when 
France abolished the visa for U. S. citi- 
zens entering France and some French 
possessions, reports the French National 
Tourist Office. A valid passport, how- 
ever, is required for entry. 

The new ruling, covering U. S. citizens 
who intend to stay 3 months or less, ap- 
plies to France, Andorra, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
Guiana, and Reunion. 





Correction: British Travel 
Allowance 


The “boxed” item appearing at the 
bottom of the first column on page 45 
of the April 18 Forei¢n ComMMERCE 
WEEKLY under the title “Britain In- 
creases Travel Allowance” incorrectly 
listed the United States among the coun- 
tries in which increased allowances for 
pleasure travel by British tourists may 
be used. 

Allowances for pleasure travel in the 
United States by British visitors remain 
at 5 pounds sterling (about $20). 
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A regular visa is required for stays over 
3 months, except for Tunisia, for which 
a visa is necessary for stops of more than 
2 months. 

French or French colonial bank notes 
to the amount of 40,000 may be brought 
into the franc area beginning March 28 
under a ruling of the Finance Ministry, 
says the American Embassy, Paris. The 
amount that may be exported remains 
fixed at 4,000 francs. 

A steady increase in the permissible 
import of francs has taken place since 
February 17. At that time the amount 
was increased from 4,000 to 10,000 francs. 
On February 28 the amount was in- 
creased to 20,000 francs. 

Students arriving at Paris will be able 
to obtain from French information cen- 
ters guidance covering summer courses 
in France, vacation centers, and lodging, 
reports ECA’s Office of the Special Rep- 
resentative in Europe. The addresses 
and functions of the centers are listed 
below: 

1. Comité D’Accueil aux Boursiers Etran- 
gers, 96 Boulevard Raspail. 

2. Office National des Universites, 96 Boule- 
vard Raspail. 

Both of the above will give information to 
holders of scholarships (full-year courses 
only). 

3. Sorbonne, Galerie Richelieu. Informa- 
tion on courses and will help students with 
their lodging problems. : : 

4. Service D’Accueil pour Etudiants Etran- 
gers, 15 Rue Soufflot, Paris 5eme. Special 
service to help students find lodgings. 

5. Office du Tourism Universitaire, 137 
Boulevard St. Michel. Information Office 
for Students, covering summer courses in 
French universities, lodging in the 16 “Cités 


Universitaires,” and “youth hostelling” in 
France. 


New Drive-Yourself 
Service in Denmark 


A special “Drive Yourself’ service 
using American automobiles, will be 
available to American tourists in Den- 
mark in 1949, according to tentative 
plans of the National Travel Association 
in Denmark. Import restrictions auto- 
matically limit the rental service to 
United States citizens, says the American 
Embassy at Copenhagen, since Official 
import permits for the cars would be is- 
sued only on the condition that rentals 
are paid in dollar exchange. 

Plans call for importation of 50 to 100 
American cars, to be rented at about $12 
per day. No rationing measures will-ap- 
ply to gasoline for the rented cars. 
Motoring conditions are good, and the 
projected service is expected to relieve 
American tourists of the inconvenience 
and expense of transporting their own 
cars for touring purposes. 

In view of the limited number of cars, 
advance reservations should be made 
through the National Travel Association 
of Denmark, 5-7 Banegaardspladsen, 
Copenhagen V. 
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Current Gasoline 
Prices Abroad 


American tourists taking their auto- 
mobiles to Europe can expect the follow- 
ing standard gasoline prices per U. S. 
gallon in the respective countries. 


0 ee eee Seas _. $0. 5147 
. 6132 

England: 

Zone 1_- Pe 5 z ! 3475 

kt = “ 2.35 

OS ae nee wins: ee 
Diem ............ okies .511 
Denmark_--_--_-__-- es at — . 582 
2 tte , eee . 657 
Switzerland _____-_- . 528 


1Plus $0.15 tax. 

* Plus $0.15 tax. 

*’Plus $0.15 tax. 

French prices at the “free” rate (318 
francs per dollar) are 51 cents per gal- 
lon, while if computed at the commercial 
rate (266 francs per dollar) the price 
per gallon rises to 61 cents per gallon. 

The price shown for Italian gasoline is 
the official government ceiling price. 
Actual prices vary beneath this, but are 
not available. 





Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 12) 


Food, feed, and fertilizer—-Continued 
Miscellaneous Agricultural prod- 


ucts... : ; , $51.3 
ern . 692.8 
Petroleum and products 458. 7 
Coal and related fuels 234. 1 


Raw Materials and Semifinished 


Products _- ok 1, 268.9 
Cotton_-___- ‘ 389.9 
Raw cotton, excluding linters__- 379.5 
Cotton waste and linters z 9.4 
Nonferrous metals and products 304. 5 
Copper ee 139. 2 
a 57.0 
Lead __ mee ae, 45.9 
Zinc__-_- : 44.8 
Brass and bronze 6.4 
|” ORS ee pasion : 5.5 
Other, including precious 
metals __- ‘ alpha 5. 
Chemicals and related products -__ 123.4 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations ses iain 24.4 
Industrial chemicals, except al- 
ae ‘ 21.2 
Alcohol ae 11.4 
Pesticides - _- <i 8 
Other_ ‘ le 65.4 
Iron and steel mill products haz. 9 
Fabricated basic textiles 69.9 
Pulp and paper we 59.7 
Lumber and lumber manufac- 
ee he acai 58. 1 
Hides, skins, and leather 49.4 
Nonmetallic minerals- 32.3 
Metallic ores and concentrates __- 27.8 
Fibers, except unmanufactured 
cotton and wool-_- : a 18.0 
Naval stores (Agr.) -.--------- 10.8 
Wool, unmanufactured ( Agr.) 7.4 
Miscellaneous fiber products 
4 ae .9 


Machinery and Vehicles __-- $578. 4 
Ts 
Machinery - _- - — ae 401.1 
Metal working machinery- 79.8 
Construction and mining 
equipment pelt 61.1 
Electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus_ - . = ‘ 38.7 
Engines and turbines i 
Industrial machinery 131, 7 
Agricultural machinery, exclud- 
ing tractors_____-_- . 40.1 
Tractors, agricultural 32.0 
Tractors, other_- 13,9 
Vehicles and equipment 177.3 
Motor vehicles, parts and ac- 
cessories 91.3 
Aircraft, parts and accessories 44.8 
Other transportation equip- 
ment 41.3 
Miscellaneous and Unclassified 169.9 
Tobacco 125.2 
Miscellaneous industrial com- 
modities 37.9 
Miscellaneous Agricultural com- 
modities 6.8 
GRAND TOTAL 4, 770.0 
Food and agricultural com- 
modities 2, 206. 1 
Industrial commodities 2, 152.8 
Technical services 2.1 
Promotion and development of 
travel 1 
Revolving fund 2.5 
Ocean freight 406. 2 
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machines) for shoe manufacturers, especially 
for so-called Californian work 

78. Netherlands—J Tempelman (sales 
agent), 44 Oldenzaalschestraat, Enschede, 
seeks agency for raw cotton 

79. Peru—-J. Weinhausen (agent), Casilla 
571, Lima, desires representation for a ship- 
ping firm 

80. Union of South Africa—Transafrican 
Indent (Pty.) Limited (manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative), 506 Pan-African House, Troye 
Street (P. O. Box 6527), Johannesburg, de- 
sires representation for rayon jacket linings, 
cotton sleeve linings, cotton silesias and 
pocketings, and cotton suitings 


Corrections 


Abdul H. Ketabi, Tehran, Iran, whose 
United States address was listed as Hotel 
Croydon, Eighty-sixth Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. (FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, April 25) may be contacted c/o Mr. 
Avakian, 10 West Thirty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y 

D. Lautmann, Tel Aviv, Israel, whose 
United States address was listed as Faber 
Eberhard Pencil Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. (FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 18), may be reached 
c/o Hotel Croydon, Eighty-sizth Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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control 
scheme, imports of specified goods from 
any sources are prohibited except under 


rationing. Under the new 


special permit. With respect to all other 
goods, foreign exchange would be ra- 
tioned only for imports from non-sterling 
countries. 

The exchange quota for imports from 
non-sterling countries is based on 50 
percent of the dutiable value of total 
importations from non-sterling countries 
during the calendar year 1947. The ex- 
change quota is made available in 
quarterly allocations. 

It Was announced on February 24, 1949, 
that the Government had decided to re- 
place the nonsterling exchange-quota 
arrangement with an import licensing 
system governing all imports entering 
the Union, regard!ess of the country of 
origin. 

However, the exchange-quota scheme 
will continue in effect until June 30, 1949. 
Thereafter goods from these countries 
will be permitted entry only if previously 
licensed or if evidence is produced that 
payment was made under the former 
exchange-quota scheme. 

The only still-picture photographic 
item that appears on the prohibited list, 
which may be imported only under spe- 
cial permit, is cameras of a free-on- 
board cost exceeding £5 (approximately 
$20). 


German and Japanese 
Competition 


UNITED STATES photographic goods 
will continue to be denied importation 
by several foreign countries because of 
inability to obtain exchange and import 
permits or because of high import tariffs, 
on the grounds of protecting and pro- 
moting the domestic industry of the par- 
ticu'ar country involved. In addition to 
current exchange difficulties, United 
States exporters can anticipate stronger 
competition from Germany and Japan. 

Prior to World War II Germany was 
the principal competitor of the United 
States in the photographic-goods market 
abroad. Production conditions in Ger- 
many indicate that the camera industry 
has made considerable recovery. It will 
not be too long before that country will 
again be able to compete for the foreign 
markets. 

During 1946 the production of cameras 
(excluding box cameras) in the United 
States Zone of Germany (Greater Hesse, 
Bavaria, and Wuerttemberg-Baden) was 
143,301, and in 1947, 132,215. However, 
during 1948, in the United States and 
British Zones, combined, production of 
cameras, including box cameras, totaled 
347,456. Production during the last 
quarter of 1948 averaged 46,056 per 
month, compared with 20,294 in the first 
quarter. 


VW 


TABLE 5. 


Quantity 
Kind 
Photographic cameras 
Box type (fixed focus number 138 
Lens component of chief value do SS 
Other__- do 30, 053 
Parts (except lenses): 
For cameras with lens the component of 
chief value 
For other cameras 
Photographic lenses number 22, 381 
Photographic films 
Cartridge or roll ; rolls 1, 333, 856 
Film packs packs 19, 420 
X-ray doz. sheets 345 
Other 
Photographic dry plates doz 3, 133 
Photographic paper: 
Plain basic paper for manu- pounds 40s 
facturing blue and brown and 
similar paper 
Unsensitized basic paper do 224, 134 
Unsensitized baryta coated paper _ do 158, 947 
Sensitized blue or brown printand do 361 
similar paper 
Other sensitized paper do 12, 720 
Total 
Photographic cameras 
Box type (fixed focus number 6, 934 
Lens component of chief value do 1, 241 
Other do &3, 7S4 
Parts (except lenses 
For cameras with lens the component of 
chief value 
For other cameras 
Photographic lenses number 20, 876 
Photographic film 
Cartridge or roll rolls 3, 234, 526 
Film packs packs 1,074 
X-ray doz. sheets 619 
Other 
Photographic dry plates doz 7, 135 
Photographic paper 
Plain basic paper for manu- pounds 3, 328 
facturing blue or brown and 
similar paper 
Unsensitized basic paper do 205, 359 
Unsensitized baryta coated paper do 753, 639 
Sensitized blue or brown printand do 7, 889 
similar paper 
Other sensitized paper do 418, 754 
Total 


! Preliminary, subject to change 


Source: Bureau of the Census, United States 


Camera production is also on the up- 
swingin Japan. During 1948 production 
totalled 127,460, compared with 51,772 in 
1947 and 24,108 in 1946. 

Increased production also is reported 
from France, Italy, and the United King- 
dam, and consideration will have to be 
given production now taking place in 
Czechoslovakia and Sweden. 

Thus buyers throughout the world will 
see new brands from former importing 
countries in competition with long-estab- 
lished trade-marks. 


U.S. Import Situation 


THE SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE in the 
United States imports of photographic 


United States Imports of Photographic Goods, 1947-48 


1 


Foreign value in dollar equivalent 
Total By principal sources 


1947 ! 


$1,698 | France, $1,286; United Kingdom, $407. 
7,769 | Germany, $2,743; Switzerland, $1,830; France 
$1,691 ; 
Germany, $1,027,752; France, $116,103; Swit- 
zerland, $88,214; United Kingdom, $17,437, 


3, 177 France, $1,792; Netherlands, $836; Germany 
$239 ‘ 


158,037 | Switzerland, $66,488; Germany, $57,049: 
France, $26,783 i 

333, 502 | United Kingdom, $241,170; Germany, $62,999. 
Switzerland, $20,510 , 

81,892 Belgium, $81,860 

14,886 | Belgium, $12,955; Canada, $1,576 


4,403 | United Kingdom, $1,900; Belgium, $1,615; 
Canada, $888 
Belgium, $136,881 
34,737 | United Kingdom, $24,726; Belgium, $8,515; 
Canada, $1,285 


39 ~=Canada, $39 
United Kingdom, $119,834; Belgium, $1,033 


United Kingdom, $132,868 
480 Belgium, $286; Canada, $186 


13,326 United Kingdom, $8,137; Belgium, $4,506; 
France, $664 
2 7M 
1045 
$23,091 Japan, $10,772; Germany, $9,153; United 


Kingdom, $3,126 
25,849 Germany, $16,729; Japan, $1,293 
119,099 Germany, $1,816,895; Switzerland, $99,718 
Japan, $99,002; United Kingdom, $36,887: 
France, $34, 693; Italy, $21,600 


5,868 Germany, $4,613; France, $907 


261 Germany, $87,602; Switzerland, $47,31% 
France, $15,670; United Kingdom, $10,147, 


443,151 | United Kingdom, $387,734; Germany, $35,277, 
Switzerland, $13,330. 
162,087 Canada, $436,400; Belgium, $15,591; Japan, 


$7,203 
148 Canada, $810; United Kingdom, $338 
041 Netherlands, $760; Canada, $281 
Belgium, $132,960; Canada, $1,221 
240 | United Kingdom, $26,194; Belgium, $24,968. 


(42 Sweden, $42 

United Kingdom, $158,518 

United Kingdom, $235,499 

6,098 | Belgium, $4,605; Netherlands, $1,493. 


52,101 | United Kingdom, $32,246; Belgium, $18,712 


Imports for Consumption of Merchandise 


goods during 1948, over the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, was due principally 
to the large shipment of cameras from 
Germany, lenses from the United King- 
dom, and film from Canada (table 5). 

Germany is again making a strong 
bid to regain its prewar position as the 
principal foreign supplier of cameras to 
the United States market. Of the total 
91,959 cameras valued at $2,168,039 im- 
ported during 1948, 45,740 valued at $1,- 
842,777, or 85 percent by value, came 
from Germany. Japan and Switzerland 
were the other important suppliers in 
1948. During the prewar peak year 1938, 
Germany supplied 182,469 cameras, val- 
ued at $3,745,576, or 97.3 percent by 
value. 
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Camera parts imported in 1948 were 
valued at $174,129, compared with $161,- 
944 in 1946 and $491,853 for 1938; Ger- 
many supplied $92,215 and Switzerland 
$47,318. Lens imports in 1948 totaled 
90,876 valued at $443,151, of which 16,849 
valued at $387,734 came from the United 
Kingdom. Imports of photographic 
plates in 1948 totaled 7,135, valued at 
$51,240, and in 1947 were 3,133 valued 
at $34,737. The trade was almost evenly 
divided between the United Kingdom and 
Belgium. 

Sensitized, unexposed still-picture film 
imported during 1948 was valued at 
$598,967, compared with $240,364 for the 
corresponding period of 1947. The bulk 
of this trade consisted of the 2,696,572 
roll films valued at $436,400 from Canada 
and the $132,960 worth of “other film” 
from Belgium. 

Unsensitized photographic paper im- 
ported during 1948 totaled 982,326 pounds 
valued at $396,526, while sensitized paper 
amounted to 56,623 pounds valued at 
$58,199. The United Kingdom was the 
principal source of supply for both items, 
having shipped in 957,288 pounds valued 
at $394,017 of the former and 30.262 
pounds valued at $32,246 of the latter. 
Imports for both these categories are 
still substantially below prewar imports. 
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end of 1950. Telephonic connections 
were established with many foreign 
countries. Telephone communication is 
now possible with countries as far away 
as Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, Kenya, and South Africa. 


Storage Facilities for Gas 
Installed in El Salvador 


The Esso Standard Oil (Central Amer- 
ica), S. A., has installed and put into 
service at the port of La Libertad, El 
Salvador, storage facilities for 65,000 
gallons of liquid gas. These facilities 
now enable the company to stock sup- 
plies of liquid gas (propane) and refill 
empty gas cylinders in El] Salvador. 

The American Embasy at San Salva- 
dor reports that the company introduced 
bottled gas to the local market in 1948, 
but, with no stocks there at that time, 
full cylinders of gas had to be imported 
and the empty cylinders exported for re- 
filling. Company officials in La Libertad 
report that the new storage tanks will 
furnish adequate supplies and service for 
users of liquid gas, both commercial and 
domestic, and will materially reduce the 
cost to the consumer. 


May 2, 1949 





Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Average rate 





1947 | 
(annual) 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 
| Ordinary... ; 4. 23 
Auction 4.94 
Free market_. 4. 08 
Bolivia Boliviano...| Controlled -_ . ae 42. 42 
Differential | 56. 05 
Curb | 64. 06 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market. __. 18. 72 
Chile Peso Banking market : 
Free market... 47.95 
oy yg : 31. 00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb 2.17 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled... 6. 26 
Controlled 5. 67 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 
Ecuador Sucre. Central Bank (offi- 13. 77 

cial). 
Free _. 317.47 
Honduras Lempira | Official 2. 04 
Mexico ESO _. Free 4. 86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Curb 5. 64 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 
Free 3. 31 
Peru_. Sol Official 6. 50 
Free 512.48 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 
Free: 

Imports . 1.90 

Other purposes 1. 785 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 | 
Free 3.35 


' Argentina, free-market rate for February; Colombia, 
curb-market rate for December; Nicaragua, curb rate 
for December; Peru, free-market rate for February. 

? January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average, 

$ June to December. 

‘No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 
For fiscal purposes a rate of 6.85 pesos per US$1 or 
US$0.1460 per peso was established on October 1, 1948. 

5 June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947. 

* Exchange for certain purposes is obtained through 
the purchase and use of exchange certificates which dur 
ing February were being quoted at an average rate of 
17.56 soles per dollar, or $0.0569 per sol. 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittanees from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rates. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differentia] rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances 
ire effected at the differential rate. The curb market is 
technically illegal. 

Rrazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made 
at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished, respectively, on 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, ef- 
fective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros 
per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb, 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances. 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Latest available quotation 








Approxi- | 
1948 | March —_ 
Rate | equivalent | Date 
(annual) 1949 inU.8. | 
currency 
| 
| 
3.73 | 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Feb. 26, 1949 
4. 2 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 | Do. 
4.94 4. 94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4. 36 14.81 4.81 . 2079 | Do. 
42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Apr. 5, 1949 
56.05 | 56.05 | 56.05 0178 | Do. 
78.12 | 92.00 | 92.00 | '0109|  ~—~‘Do. 
18.72} 18.72] 18.72 | .0534 | Apr. 1, 1949 
43. 10 43.10 | 43.10 | . 0232 | Mar. 31, 1949 
59.64 | 62.03 | 58.00 . 0172 | Do. 
31.00} 31.00] 31.00; . 0323 | Do. 
1. 76 1.96 | 1.96 | . 5102 | Jan. 14, 1949 
1.77 1.96 | 1.96 . 5102 | Do. 
2 2.68 12.75} 2.50} . 4000 | Do. 
6. 60 7.36 | 7.60 . 1316 | Mar. 31, 1949 
5. 67 5.67 | 5.67 | . 1764 | Do. 
1.00 1.00; 1.00} 1. 0000 | Do. 
13. 50 13.50 | 13.50 | .0741 | Dec. 31, 1498 
18.05} 117.75 17.80 | . 0562 | Do. 
2. 04 2.04; 2.04] .4902 | Apr. 1, 1949 
6.98 | 46.97 | . 1435 | Mar. 31, 1949 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 | 2000 | Feb. 8, 1949 
6.32 1 6. 64 6. 80 | . 1471 | Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 | 3205 | Mar. 30, 1949 
3. 62 3.75 3.72 2666 | Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Feb. 26, 1949 
13.98 | 117.78 | 617.18 0582 Do. 
2. 50 2.50) 2.50] 4000 | Apr. 1, 1949 
1. 90 | 1.90; 1.90 . 5263 | Apr. 6, 1949 
| 
1.90 1.90} 1.90} . 5263 Do. 
2. 03 2.25) 2.25 | 4444 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 | .2085 | Apr. 1,1949 
3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2985 Do. 
Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the 


official rate maintained by that institution. Most 
imports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes 
ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Payments for other 
imports are made at the curb rate, subject to taxes 
ranging from 10 to 30 percent. Remittances on account 
of capital may be made either at the curb rate, or in 
some instances for which special provision is made, at 
the official rate, but subject in both cases to a 4-percent 
tax. Nontrade transactions are subject to taxes ranging 
from 4 to 40 percent, and only in transactions specifically 
provided for may exchange at the official rate be used 
for this purpose. All exchange taxes are calculated on 
the official rate. 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled 
rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the un- 
controlled rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a 5 
sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate 
to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury” imports are paid 
for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 
percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar 
charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate. 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentially of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 
the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at 
the free rate. 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions are effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
other purposes was reestablished on August 11, 1948, 
after having been suspended since July 24, 1947 

Continued on following page 
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may be obtained only by American firms 
from this Branch and from Department 
of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Media—Colombia. 

Agricultural-Produce Exporters—Jamaica. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Costa Rica. 

Bakeries—Egypt. 

Bakeries—Switzerland. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Italy. 

Coffee and Cocoa Growers and Exporters— 
Haiti. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Fatty-Acid, Stearine-Pitch, Cottonseed- 
Pitch and Talloil-Pitch Producers and Dis- 
tillers—Italy. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Co- 
lombia. , 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Den- 
mark. 

Hat, Cap, and Hat-Body Manufacturers— 
Italy. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Argentina. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—British Guiana. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—TIreland. 

Nonmetallic-Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—Sweden. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Egypt. 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Italy. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Indonesia. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies—Ecu- 
ador. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—France. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Portugal. 

Schools and Colleges—Egypt. 

Small Generator, Pump, and Compressor 
Manufacturers—France. 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Ceylon. 

Tanneries—Cuba. 

Telephone and Telegraph Apparatus and 
Equipment Manufacturers—Italy. 

Tire Retreaders, Recappers, and Vulcaniz- 
ing Shops—Argentina. 

Travel Agencies—France. 

Travel Agencies—Union of South Africa. 


The following list has been compiled 
from information received from various 
official and unofficial sources: 


Rubber-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Japan. 





Tractors will be imported by Pakistan 
from Czechoslovakia in accordance with 
the Czech-Pakistan Trade Pact an- 
nounced in January 1949. 





EXPLANATION OF RATES 
Continued from preceding page 


Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
— nga widely and vary substantially from those 
above. 
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Individuals favored by such _ provisions 
must present to the Uruguayan authorities, 
annually during the first 3 years, evidence 
that the automobiles in question continue in 
their possession and personal use. 

The importation of refrigerators, radios, 
and electrical household apparatus, not clas- 
sified as ordinary luggage, will be authorized 
when imported exclusively for household use 
by individuals who have resided abroad for 
an uninterrupted minimum period of 1 year 
and who can justify their residence status in 
Uruguay. 

Uruguayan consular agents will not visa 
any shipping invoices covering automobiles 
unless the applicants submit evidence that 
the Uruguayan authorities have already 
authorized their importation. 

All automobiles and other apparatus men- 
tioned above, shipped to Uruguay after the 
publication of this decree, but exported with- 
out the corresponding import permits shall 
be returned to their country of origin 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GRAIN SILOS ACCORDED DutTy-FREE ENTRY 


Revision of tariff item 451, sub-item No. 18, 
to eliminate the phrase “of iron and steel” 
permits free entry of grain silos into Vene- 
zuela without respect to the material of 
which constructed. This change is effected 
by Resolution No. 113 of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance published in the Gaceta 


Oficial of March 4, 1949, and effective 
March 15. 
PREPARATIONS WITH ASPHALTIC BASE: 


TARIFF CLASSIFICATIONS REVISED 


Preparations with asphaltic base, tariff 
item No. 273, have been subdivided into four 
parts by Resolution No. 114 of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of March 4, 1949, and effective on 
March 15. 

The classification and duty, in bolivars per 
gross kilogram, are as follows: Preparations 
with asphaltic base—(a) asphaltic mastic, 
0.40; (b) asphaltic waterproofing, whether or 
not containing metallic pigments, 0.40; (c) 
expansion seams for construction of concrete, 
0.50; (4) unspecified matrials, 0.40. (1 boli- 
var is equivalent to approximately 30 cents, 
U.S. currency.) 


Yugoslavia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR CONTROLLING 
QUALITY OF YUGOSLAV EXPORTS 


New regulations for controlling the quality 
of Yugoslav merchandise in the export trade 
were issued by the Yugoslav Ministry of For- 
eign Trade and published in the Official Gaz- 
ette of December 18, 1948. The new proce- 
dure is designed to correct deficiencies in 
past controls, which allowed goods of un- 
satisfactory quality to be exported abroad. 

The Federal Ministry of Foreign Trade is 
to exercise general supervision over the work 
of the controllers and inspectors, who are 
the authorities in control of the quality of 


products for exportation. 
ficials of the Foreign Trade Committees at- 
tached to each of the six republican govern. 
ments and are appointed by the committee 


Controllers are of. 


chairman. A list of controllers is to be pre. 
pared annually by each of the committees for 
transmittal to the official Yugoslav state for. 
warding enterprise “Transjug” and all other 
transport enterprises. Inspectors are to be 
officials of the Federal Ministry of Foreign 
Trade and are to be appointed by the Min. 
ister to check on the work of the controllers, 
They may be designated to work with the 
Foreign Trade Committees, may annul or 
amend the decisions of the controllers, ang 
may issue new decisions to replace those 
issued by the controllers. 

Controllers are to perform their duties at 
loading stations, ports of exit, enterprise 
warehouses, station or collection depots, to 
determine questions of loading, reloading, 
and storage, or to ascertain if goods corre. 
spond to the regulation covering quality and 
the conditions of the contract concluded with 
the foreign buyer. The controller will issue qa 
certificate of quality before goods can be 
moved. “Transjug” transport enterprises 
and customhouses are instructed not to ac. 
cept for transport or to permit the exporta- 
tion of any goods lacking this certificate. If 
the certificate cannot be issued because the 
goods are of inferior quality, the controller is 
to report the case to the Federal Administra- 
tion for improving production. 

Even after goods have been approved by the 
controller and loaded for exportation, the 
inspectors may detain the shipment. The 
shipper is to be notified immediately in such 
acase. If the goods are perishable and spoil- 
age has begun, the inspector may, on his own 
authority, turn them over to the nearest 
People’s Committee for local consumption. 
If a controller disapproves a shipment, the 
shipper may file, within 3 days, a complaint 
with an inspector. The inspector's decision 
is final and, if he upholds the controller, the 
shipper must bear any expenses involved. 


r 7 
Zanzibar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SCHEDULE OF IMPORT DUvuTIES REVISED: 
CHANGES IN RATES OF Duty ON CERTAIN 
MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS, TOBACCO, AND 
SPIRITS 


The schedule of import duties in Zanzibar 
was amended by a Decree published in the 
Zanzibar Government Gazette of January 8, 
1949. The new rates of duty are effective 
from December 24, 1948. 

Under the new schedule, a number of com- 
modities, including spirits, tobacco products, 
and certain manufactured goods were made 
subject to increased rates of duty. Ad va- 
lorem duty rates on these manufactured 
goods were increased from 15 percent to 20 
percent, and the specific rates applicable to 
tobacco products and spirits were increased 
respectively, from 8 shillings to 10 shillings 
per pound, and from 45 shillings to 52 shill- 
ings per imperial gallon. Existing duties 
remained unchanged, however, on such items 
as cotton piece goods, motor vehicles, petro- 
leum products, and certain foodstuffs. A 
number of new items were added to the re- 
vised tariff schedule, notably certain iron and 
steel products, asbestos, and cement, on 
which a duty of 10 percent ad valorem was 
imposed. 

|Revised rates of duty applying on specific 
commodities are available on request to the 
British Commonwealth Branch, Areas Divi- 
sion, OIT, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.] 
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ftaly’s Developing Trade 
Faces Exigent Need To 
Earn More Dollars 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Unlike dollar areas, which now sup- 
plies Italy at a level far above that of 
prewar, the sterling area has barely re- 
gained its prewar position as a supplier. 
Within the sterling area, a decided shift 
has taken place: whereas the United 
Kingdom was previously by far the most 
jmportant source, it is now Australia 
from which Italy makes most of its 
sterling purchases. As production with- 
in the United Kingdom has increased, 
however, so have its exports to Italy, 
and it is likely that still further in- 
creases from this source will bring the 
sterling area above prewar levels. This 
probability is reinforced by the fact that 
while Italy ran a considerable sterling 
deficit prewar, it now exports enough to 
the sterling area to pay for all of its 
sterling imports. 

The primary loser, as an Italian sup- 
plier, was Germany. Its position in the 
years just before the war had, of course. 
been considerably accentuated by the 
political developments of the _ period. 
Even compared with years that might be 
considered more normal, however, its 
position now is minimal, accounting for 
only about 2 percent of Italy’s commodity 
imports. That this percentage will rise 
with the progress of German reconstruc- 
tion is quite certain; that it will reach 
the roughly 25 percent of total imports 
it amounted to in 1938 is improbable. 

By the same token, Italy has lost a 
primary export outlet. Less than 3 per- 
cent of its exports went to Germany in 
1948, as against roughly one-quarter of 
all exports 10 years earlier. The chief 
sufferers, within Italy, have been pro- 
ducers of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Last year’s negotiations with Bizone au- 
thorities, however, should lead to a con- 
siderably better record during the cur- 
rent export season. 

With the rest of Western Europe, trade 
is about on the same level as prewar. 
Both prewar and currently, exports to 
that area have been greater than im- 
ports. All told, Western Europe, other 
than England and Germany, accounts 
for about 15 percent of Italian imports 
and 20 to 25 percent of Italian exports. 
With Eastern Europe, the level of trade 
has dropped from about 10 percent of 
the total, prewar, to about 5 percent now. 
Both then and now exports and imports 
to and from this area were roughly 
balanced. 

In general (as was the case before the 
war), Italy’s trade with Europe is regu- 
lated by a series of bilateral agreements. 
While a primary intent of such agree- 
ments is to avoid surpluses of incon- 
Vvertible currencies on one side or the 
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TABLE 4.—Principal Products Entering Into Italy’s Trade With t ba £ 
1938, 1946, 1947, and 1948 * 








Quantity 
Commodit y ee a rates ene 
1938 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1939 
; 5 " ———|———_|— ahiancsinal — 
U. S. exports to Italy, total. = | | 487,765 | 412,135 
Dairy products ee a Lcdigeci 8 Bos, es a ‘ 2 20) 6, 921 
Wheat 1,000 bu 1, 394 | 28,281 | 29,363 | 36,129 | 1,180" : 
Wheat flour _. 1,000 ewt 24 | 3,952 | 9,086 | 6,966 | 61 | 16,8 
Macaroni and products 1,000 Ib 602 | 19,122 |176,649 |_.._____| % 
Vegetables and preparations bxcasicascg! } 7 | 16, S82 pa 
Raw cotton 1,000 bales 377 621 | 225 264 | 19,268 | 91,506 | dae 
Bituminous coal 1,000 short tons 4,688 | 8,751 | 4,636 |__-- | 26,014 “ 
Petroleum and products ea } | 15,043 | 5,048 9, 
Iron and steel | TD FEE RIE EE NT = | 6,480 | 8,759 | 19. 
Copper and products ea | 4, 372 | 174) 5,441 4, 9 ye 
Merchant vessels number 4| 2} 115| Si | "282 | 475 | 62,561 33,3730 Pi 
Chemicals.__- | 1,128 | 8,738 | 10,832 | 15, 682" esee\ee 
Relief shipments 2 | } ; m.a. | 10,138 | 11,033 | 9,553 “qm 
| = = —| ———S—>_ FE SSS 
U.S. imports from Italy, total , x --|--------] 42, 208 | 68, 657 3, 758 90, 896 
wai eens adelsebeht Wisentttes ensued Kcudveat Maraccout iuie-escod 
Cheese 1,000 Ib..| 24,792 | 1,218 | 2,441 | 9,664 | 5,658 | 1,331 | 1,803 | 6,267 
Tomato paste do | 71,831 | 11,384 | 19,386 | 36,125 | 3,058 | 1,370 1, 818 2, 953 
Shelled almonds do 961 4,159 | 6,226 | 10,997 | 294 | 1,515 | 2,831 | 3,839 
Olive oil do 40, 490 4,124 | 3,522 | 16,638 | 5,722] 1,931 | 2,102| 7,737 
Wines 1,000 gal_.| 1,118 | 838 | 707 | 1,028 | 1,723 2,642) 1,916) 2,816 
Rayon and other synthetic yarn __ 1,000 Ib 131 | 702 | 427 | 2,947 | 53 | 949 571 3, 580 
Accordions and concertinas number._| 19,874 | 31,568 | 38,955 | 64, 551 | 827 | 2,909 2,890 3, 587 
Art works and antiques . 1,843 | 2,267 | 1,668 2, 221 


1 This table is based upon U, 8, statistics; export values, therefore, are net of ocean freight and will differ from Italian 
import values by roughly that amount. 

? Mainly “private relief” shipments by Red Cross, CARE, and other private relief agencies, including church groups, 
n. a.: Not available 


other, the substantial initiative taken by which it might not otherwise have at- 
the Italian Government in their nego- tained. Argentina is now second only 
tiation and renegotiation to meet the to the United States as an Italian sup- 
exigencies of the postwar period has had plier and holds first place among Italian 
a great deal to do with Italy’s postwar markets. 

trade revival. The attempt was made, 

in these agreements, to allow the greatest Trade With the United States 


possible scope for private initiative; thus, 

clearing agreements, with provision for THERE IS EVERY REASON to believe 
substantial credit limits, were negotiated that the United States will continue to 
wherever possible. In certain instances, _ ¢ Italy’s principal supplier. Never since 
however, only trade through individual the First World War has it been less than 
second, yielding only to Germany during 
the 1930's. 

As already noted, United States ex- 
ports to Italy will have to yield somewhat 
to the current trade imbalance. Yet it 
is probable that the greater part of the 
adjustment will be made in a very few 


barter arrangements was regarded as 
capable of providing the necessary bal- 
ance; in certain other instances, as for 
example, with Sweden, trade under pay- 
ments agreements, presumably because 
of difficulties with exchange rates, be- 


came so distorted that barter arrange- _— areas; if these are allowed to work them- 
ments were reverted to. Most of these selves out with a minimum of artificial 
barter agreements, at the present time, restraint, many United States exporters 
provide for “reciprocity transactions,” are likely to find their trade with Italy in- | 
under which accounts are kept and pay- creasing, rather than decreasing. Fur- 
ment by Italian importer to Italian ex- thermore, in the most important area of 
porter passes through the Italian Ex- all, cereals, the adjustment may be all 
change Office. (or nearly all) one of price, the quanti- 
The one important bilateral-agree- ties remaining unchanged. 
ment country outside of Europe is Argen- About one-third of all United States 
tina. Argentina is also the one Western exports to Italy (table 4) are cereals and 
Hemisphere country with which trade is cereal products; of a total export to Italy 


notin dollars. While some exaggeration in 1948 of $412,000,000 (f. a. s.) these 
of the volume of trade between Italy and amounted to $171,000,000. A 25 percent 


Argentina may be caused by the pre- drop from 1948 in the export price of 
sumed tendency in the past of each coun- these products—which, in view of the 
try to overcharge the other, there is new international wheat agreement, is 
little doubt that the bilateral arrange- more than probable—would save Italy 
ment, together with the initial credits more than $40,000,000 on its import bill. 
extended by Argentina to get trade going, Close to 15 percent of United States 
and the close ties engendered by large- exports to Italy in 1948 was in raw cot- 
scale Italian emigration to Argentina, ton. Cotton exports, which had lagged 
plus Italy’s postwar need for bread grains during the earlier part of the year, picked 
wherever it could get them, has boosted up considerably during the second half. 
trade between the two countries to levels The course of cotton purchases is par- 
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, on the other hand, 

‘ pect in Italian tak- 
A al, which have al- 
: a level of about 
6,006,000 in 1948. 
Italy : ¥ seek to maximize 
its B ‘europe, where increased 
280) Mewin be directly compen- 
reases in Italian exports. 
ular grades of American coal 
obably continue to be sought after. 
an imports from the United States 
of dairy products, prepared foodstuffs, 
sugar, steel, chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals, and certain other products also may 
be trimmed. 

The possible dollar savings as Italy is 
able to carry more and more goods and 
passengers in Italian ships are difficult to 
estimate. That they can be substantial 
is evidenced by the fact that something 
like one-fifth of Italy’s import budget is 
for ocean transportation. It is estimated 
that loss of its merchant fleet is now 
costing Italy about $140,000,000 a year, in 
the form not only of payments which it 
would otherwise not have to make but 
also of forfeited earnings from transpor- 
tation on foreign account. For the bulk 
commodities which Italy is purchasing in 
the United States, freight charges are 
particularly important. For every $2 
that Italy spends on American coal, $1 
goes to pay for ocean freight; of every 
dollar spent on wheat, 20 cents represents 
ocean freight. 

With such dollar savings in a few spe- 
cific fields, it is probable that the re- 
mainder of United States exports to Italy 
will keep up fairly well, especially if 
Americans purchase more of the prod- 
ucts which Italy has to offer and Italians, 
for their part, demonstrate initiative in 
marketing these products in the United 
States. Aside from a few traditional 
items—including olive oil, almonds, to- 
mato paste, wines, cheeses, accordions, 
synthetic fibers and manufactures, and 
works of art—and an important new- 
comer, synthetic yarn, Italian exports to 
the United States cover a wide range of 
items, constantly increasing in number— 
no one of them very important by itself, 
but together adding up to the great bulk 
of dollars Italy earns here. They in- 
clude such things as fish products, leather 
goods, felt hat bodies, feathers, preserved 
cherries, spices, licorice root, bergamot 
oil, clover seed, broom corn, cotton yarn, 
rugs, clothing, tapestries, hemp cordage, 
human hair, raw silk, straw hats, briar 
root, furniture, cork, marble and alabas- 
ter, ceramics, glassware, talc, precious 
stones, floral essences, and books, to men- 
tion just a few. 

The one most important source of 
Italian income from the United States 
does not appear in the merchandise sta- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 











Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer jn New 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Ls 
Average rate Latest 
: available 
Country Monetary unit quotation 
1947 1948 March 1949 Apr. 19.’ 
(annual annual (monthly) 1919 | 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2121 $3. 219 
Belgium Franc 0228 0228 0228 02% 
0210 0; 
Canada Dollar 2 
Official 1. 0000 1.0909 1, 0009 1. 0000 
Free 9200 9169 9326 9333 
Ceylon Rupee 3912 3012 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0201 029) 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone 2086 2086 2085 2085 
France (metropolitan Frane OOM4 
Official 2 0049 O47 O47 
Free 2, 0032 O31 031 
India Rupee 3016 317 S017 3017 
Netherlands Guilder 3776 3767 3760 3767 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 43. 5048 3, 9912 3. 9913 
Norway Krone 2916 2016 2016 . 2016 
Philippine Republic Peso 4972 4973 
Portugal Escudo 0493 0402 0403 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 4. 007 
Spain Peseta 0913 5.0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar 4708 472 
Sweden Krona 2782 2782 2782 2782 
Switzerland Franc 2336 2336 2336 236 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 0286 4. 0313 4. 0311 4.0313 
! Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate; average based on quotations beginning March 22, 1949 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
3 Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948 
4 On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing in on a par with the 
British pound. 
5 Based on quotations through December 17 
NOTE: Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949, 
tistics. This is income from American Israel’s New Credit To Be Used in 


tourists. Of the $2,500,000,000 which 
American travelers are expected to leave 
in Europe over the next 4 years, Italy is 
likely to acquire a substantial portion. 
The hoped-for expenditure by American 
tourists in Italy in 1952 is greater than 
the entire value of Italian exports to the 
United States today. 

On the whole, Italy has made great 
strides since liberation in expanding 
both its production andits exports. Like 
many other European countries, how- 
ever, it still has to import a considerably 
larger volume of commodities from the 
United States than it is able to pay for 
from export proceeds and from invisibles. 
During the ERP period, the deficit is ex- 
pected to be made up by assistance from 
the United States. By the end of the 
period it is hoped that the deficit will 
be small enough to be taken care of 
through the loans and investments that 
are ordinarily made in the process of 
normal commercial intercourse and 
through improved multilateral converti- 
bility of the world’s currencies. 

To reduce the balance-of-payments 
deficit by 1952 so that it can be thus han- 
dled on a commercial basis, Italian dol- 
lar earnings must increase. Whether it 
is in olive oil, Gorgonzola, Martini & 
Rossi, Borsalinos, Fiats, voyages on the 
Vulcania, or vacations under blue Italian 
skies, Italy will have to find some way 
of paying for imports from the United 
States or will have to reduce its pur- 
chases in the United States instead. 


Housing Program 


The Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank announced March 18 that 
they had authorized a credit of $5,000,000 
to the State of Israel for the purchase 
in the United States of structural steel, | 
timber, construction equipment, and 
household fixtures, to be used in the com- 
pletion of a low-cost housing program © 
on the outskirts of Haifa and of Tel Aviv. 
This credit is an allocation from the 
$65,000,000 earmarked for financing 
projects in the fields of transportation, 
communication, industry, and construc- 
tion. 

The Israeli authorities have agreed to 
utilize the equivalent of at least $15,- 
C00,000 in Israeli funds in combination 
with the $5,000,000 credit authorized by 
the Export-Import Bank in the construc- 
tion of low-cost housing. About 15,000 
housing units are expected to be com- 
pleted with the help of the Export-Im- 
port Bank credit. The new houses will 
be constructed by private Israeli con- 
tractors, under the general supervision 
of the Government. L 

Mobilization of Israel’s labor force, 
which has been increasing greatly as @ 
result of immigration, has been retarded 
by lack of housing in the country’s indus- 
trial areas. The credit now announced 
is expected to speed up the process of 
absorption into the productive economy 
of Israel’s immigrants. 
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